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Fallaa Uader. While aides poini in the direction from which an assassin’s bullet came, 
Martin Luther King Jr. lies mortally wounded on the balcony of Memphis’ Lorraine Motel. 



I t waa a Thursday. On Long Island it was an 
overcast day in early spring. Gov. Nelson 
Rockefeller still was deciding whether to 
run for president Newspapers reported that 
the North Vietnamese might be ready fur peace 
talks. In New York, President Lyndon B. John- 
son arrived at St. Patrick's Cathedral for the 
installation of a new archbishop, the Most Rev. 
Terrence J. Cooke. At Westbury High, stu- 
dents returned after a three-day shutdown 
aimed at reducing simmering racial tension. 
The shot rang out at dinnertime. 

“Horror, just horror,” said Kay Sanker, a 
white Oceanside woman. 

Even now, a quarter-century later, it is hard 



not to summon up similar sentiments. Twenty- 
five years after Martin Luther King Jr.’s death 
in Memphis, the wound is still fresh. 

This section is a selective attempt to assess 
King’s life, death and legacy. It includes one 
view — by historian David J. Garrow — that 
King remains misunderstood. There are updat- 
ed reports from two cities that became markers 
in the cavil rights struggle: Birmingham, Ala., 
and Cicero. M. There are reminiscences by 
Nowaday’ s Murray Kempton and oral histories 
of some who bore witness to the turbulence of 
the times. Finally, there is an opportunity to 
meet again, through photographs and his own 
words, Martin Luther King Jr. — The Editors 
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Just a Phone Call Away 



Throe recorded excerpts, 
capturing dynamic moments 
In Martin Luther King Jr.'s 
most famous speeches and 
King's own narration of his 
historic letter from the 
Birmingham dly jail, ore 
available by phone now through Saturday. 
Each excerpt is on a separate phone number, 
and eoch call ccsls $ 1 . There is no profit to 
Newsdoy. The following are available: 




Col! 1 - (900) -448 >6684 to hear o portion of 
King’s address during the Aug. 28, 1963, 
March on Washington. 
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Coil 1 -(900)-438-8477 to hear a portion of 
King's last speech, delivered April 3. I960, at 
the Mason Temple in Memphis, Tenn. 

letter Fro* a Birmingham Jail' 

Coll 1 -(900J-438- 2483 to hear a portion of 
King’s narration of his open letter to attics, 
written April 16. T963. 

Extended cassette tape recordings af the 
speeches and letter may be obtained from the 
Martin Luther Kina Jr. Center for Nonviolent 
Change. 449 Auburn Ave. NE„ Atlanta, Go. 
303 1 2. The center's phone number is 404- 
524-1956. 
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1968 

-A Time Of 
Deadly Turmoil 



n April 4, 1968, James Earl Ray, a twitchy, small-time 
crook with no background in political assassination, fired 
one stogie-sized round from a 30.06 Remington pump rifle 
into the jaw of Martin Luther King Jr. and just that easily 
altered American history. 

Never the sweet land of liberty it pretended to be, America suddenly 
seemed farther than ever from the prize. King’s death was a setback 
to blacks demanding equality and — though they did not know it — to 

white* resisting the de- 
mands. Without recon- 
ciliation there could be 
no peace, no plenty, no 
America as imagined, ad- 
vertised and hailed with 
firebursts on the Fourth 
of July. Retreat was out 
of the question. Who 
would move America 
ahead? 

It was a measure of the 
nation’s dysfunction on 
matters of race in 1968 
that one man counted for 
so much. Detractors, 
black and white, tried to 
diminish King's impor- 
tance, but they were mis- 
taken. The passion of his 
message, the durability 
of his presence, the 
grudging respect he de- 
manded from hia most 
entrenched opponents 
combined to make King, 
at 39, a huge, unique, 
and tragically vulner- 
able, public figure. 

In a country sizzling 
with racial strife — 

"Burn, baby, burn" was 
becoming a standard 
summertime refrain — 
and corrupted by historic 
disparities, King, a Bap- 
tist minister, was the 
rare individual who un- 
derstood the symbiosis 
between love and power. 

Mahatma Gandhi’s non- 
violent teachings in- 
formed his work. The 
gospel of Jesus Christ 
nourished his soul. Yes, 

King’s confidence often 
flagged and harsh treat- 
ment drained his spirit, 
and, he wondered, to- 
ward the end of his days, 
if the task ever would be 



By Fred Bruni 
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N« Room for Retreat. Protester* of Georgia school conditions, arrested in February, 1968. 



completed. But King was resilient and, 
despite daunting obstacles and private misgivings, a stubborn opti- 
mist. If the nation did not yet meet its own high standards, one day, 
with prodding, the nation would. 

“Let ua rise up tonight with a greater readiness," King told sup- 
porters hours before his death in Memphis, where he had gone to aid 
spiking city garbage haulers. “Let us stand with greater determina- 
tion. And let U8 move on in these powerful days, these days of chal- 
lenge to make America what it ought to be.” 

Just as his rhetorical cadences thumped like a mighty pulse in the 
body politic, King’ s notion of a made-over America registered on the 
national psyche. Cynics shrugged and hardliners sneered but follow- 
ers of King found the prospect irresistible. Think of it — an America 
cut loose from the tensions and fears tethered to race, an America that 
no longer squandered its energy on hatred and discord, an America, at 
last, for all Americans. 

King had a broad agenda in ’68, and America had a beep of trouble. 
As he lay bleeding on the balcony of a Memphis motel, the nation 
already wna tripping toward overload. The war in Vietnam — de- 



nounced as “madness" in 
a controversial speech by 
King precisely one year 
before his death — had 
locked Americans into 
high anxiety. The civil 
rights movement chal- 
lenged a long list of false 
assumptions, enraging 
many whites in the pro- 
cess. John Kennedy's 
murder five years earlier 
still summoned despair. 
Now James Earl Ray, a 
specialist in gas station 
heists, stepped forward 
to douse another shining 
soul. 

Time accelerated, 
events blurred. King was 
dead and young blacks 
exploded, no matter that 
the fallen leader long had 
pleaded for restraint. 
Next thing you knew, 
Lyndon Johnson said he 
was packing for home. 
Sirhan Sirhan murdered 
Bobby Kennedy for the 
sake of Palestinian liber- 
ation. In Chicago, Demo- 
crats spit and hollered 
and called the rumble a 
national convention. 
Badgelesa cops pounded 
demonstrators outside 
the hall and the party’s 
nominee, Hubert H. 
Humphrey, left town 
looking pale. 

Nightly news became a 
form of truth or dare. 
Across black-and-white 
TV sets burst amazing 
scenes. Longhaired kids 
with fingers in the faces 
of college presidents. Be- 
draggled GIs ducking for 
cover in the green and 
godawful jungles of Viet- 
nam. America's cities 
blazing like tinder. All 
our spunk and ingenuity, 
our brawling bravado, 
our endless bragging that 
God was one of us — 
none of that would fortify 
against the surge and 
sprawl of so potent a suc- 
cession of shocks and af- 
tershocks. 

The year began with 



North Korea grabbing the spy ship Pueblo and kidnaping its crew of 
83. Then North Vietnam said no to a Washington peace overture, 
preferring in stead to launch the crushing Tet offensive. Then George 
Wallace, the sneering, separatist Alabama governor who vowed he'd 
never be “out-aegged” by a rival politician, announced he was run- 
ning for the White House. 

In Wallace, the nation took a look at racism personified, and instead 
of hooting him out of town, millions drifted to his corner. And people 
wondered why blacks were angry and impatient — why, in his 1968 
book, “Soul on Ice,’’ Eldridge Cleaver called the UJ3. “a fossil of 
history," why, at the Summer Olympics, black athletes balled their 
fists at the playing of the national anthem. Wallace lost the election, of 
course, and so did the luckless Humphrey. The winner: Richard 
Nixon. 

Some Americans may have survived the time unaffected, but not 
many. Up in smoke was the innocence that shaped the nation. Ameri- 
cans were at war with communi sm in Southeast Asia and with them- 

Please see 1968 on Page 4 
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He was the greatest 
influence in my whole 
life. I wo s a gongsfer, 
hustler, a pimp . . I 
got a master's degree 
and became a 
research chemist, the 
first black chemist hired 
by the federal 
government. I was still 
filled with hatred and 
distrust . . . Here was 
o guy saying, "Get 
behind me, and I will 
tell you how to get 
free.'* . . . With King, 

I found myself. 



■ William 
a former King aid 
U a DeKalb Couir 




selves at home. "People Got to be Free” was a song 
by the Rascals, and Steppenwolf sang "Born to be 
Wild" and in the streets, antiwar protesters add- 
ed their own obstreperous chorus aimed at outgo- 
ing Lyndon Johnson: "Hey, hey, LBJ: How many 
kids did you kill today?" 

When 1968 arrived. King had no doubt that 
America was in (lux — that the canons of social 
gravity were being challenged. "We shall overcome 
because the arc of a moral universe is long, but it 
bends toward justice," he declared, a black Coper- 
nicus advancing starry notions. King was impa- 
tient for justice too long denied, and not content to 
wait for heavenly signs. Focusing on economic is- 
sues, he drew plans for a massive Poor People's 
Campaign, a program of fundamental reform mas- 
querading as a civil rights demonstration. 

Since leadin g the 
triumphant Mont- 
gomery, Ala., bus 
boycott of 1955-66, 
King knew how al- 
mighly was the 
buck in America. 
Aides say his view 
on the distribution 
of resources was 
more profound 
than may have 
been realized — 
that King believed 
financial parity 
was the key to mi- 
nority progress It 
was time to share 
the wealth. The 
Poor People's 
Campaign was in- 
tended to serve no- 
tice on national 
leaders: Slavery 
was dead 100 
years. Blacks were 
reaching for their 
Blab of pie. 

So underpaid, 
out of work, 
trapped by circum- 
stance, the poor of 
America arrived 
when Washington 
was in the blush of 
a brilliant spring. 
They pitched their 
tents in front of the 
Lincoln Memorial 
and called their cu- 
rious duchy Resur- 
rection City. There 
were stirring 
speeches, and strumming guitars, and "If 1 Had a 
Hammer," and "We Shall Overcome." There were 
blacks and whites together, a sense that something 
was taking root deep in the American firmament. 

But there was no Martin Luther King Jr. His 
deputy at the Southern Christian Leadership Con- 
ference, Ralph David Abernathy, fed demonstra- 
tors in June, and did his level best. King's presence 
hovered in the sweet, moist air of Washington tike 
some splendid, idle butterfly — a monarch, wings 
outspread, paradise-bound. 

At the end of 1968, three U.S. astronauts be- 
came the first to (ly around the moon. King, if 
alive, might have been struck by the irony — his 
country soaring in the deep night of space, and 
floundering so badly below, fits astronomy, radical 
and prophetic, fkr surpassed the imagination of his 
enemies. As the moral arc of the universe curved 
toward justice. King also bent himself. Martin 
Luther King found freedom a quarter-century ago. 
Like a rocket ship struggling for orbit. America 
seeks his path. □ 




Black America: Then and New 



Students at 
Thomas Jefferson 
High School In 
Brooklyn . 



At sewer site in Massapequa 




Vo. Gov. 

L Douglas Wilder 
announces his 
presidential 
candidacy. He 
later withdrew 
before the 
primaries began. 



A premature Infant 






Cleveland 
Cavaliers head 
coach Lenny 
Wilkins. The 

former player 
also has coached 
at Seattle. 




1 DEMOGRAPHICS 


1970 




Population 22.5 million 


30.0 million 




1970 


1990 


Per capita income 


$1,818 


$8359 


ILS. average 


$3,139 


$14,420 


Median household income 


$10,504 


$19,758 


U.S. average ! 


$18,802 


$30,056 


1 BUSINESS 


1972 


1987 1 


Block -owned businesses 


194,000 


424,165 




1968 


1992 


Minority unemployment rate 


8.7% 


12.7% 


White unemployment rate 


3.2% 


63% 




1969 


1987 


Farm operators 


2,626 


2,043 




1968 


1992 


Commercial airline pilots 


12 


600 


1 j. 


% of eligible blacks registered 


66.2% 


843% 




1968 


1992 


House members 


5 


39 


Senate members 


1 


1 


Governors 


0 


1 




*61. '69 


•81- ‘88 


Federal judicial appointees 


14 


7 




1968 


1992 


Nassau county fudges 


0 


4 




1968 


1992 


Nassau asst, district attorneys 


1 


8 


1 HEALTH 


Ufe Expectancy 


1970 


1990 


Mole 


60.0 


64.5 


Female 


68.0 


73.6 


Cancer Deaths 






(rate per 1 00,000 people) 






Male 


198.0 


2213 


Female 


123.5 


156.1 


Infant Mortality 






(rate per 100,000 people) 


32.6 


18.0 


Heart Disease 






(rate per 100,000 people) 






Male 


375.9 


256.8 


Female 


251.7 


237.0 


1 SPORTS 


1968 


1992 I 


Blacks on raster of the 






Boston Red Sox 


5 


4 


Blocks on roster of the 






New York Yankees 


5 


10 


Blocks on roster of the 






New York Men 


4 


12 




•67-’68 


*92*93 


NBA coaches 


1 


6 




1968 


MMT77M 


Annapolis Naval Academy 






graduating cadets 


4 


45 


West Paint Military Academy 






graduating cadets 


10 


95 


U.S. Coast Guard Academy 






graduating cadets 


2 


2 


% of armed services 


1970 


1992 


who are block 


10.2% 


20.0% 



West Point cadets celebrate their graduation | 



Compiled by Renee Lotye 
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young Martin Luther King 
Jr. was happily pastoring the 
Dexter Avenue Baptist Church 
in 1966. when a black searn- 
strras named Rosa Parka was 
hauled off to jail for refusing to 
give up her seat to a white man 
on one of Montgomery, Ala- 
bama’s segregated bueea. 

T.mwl blacks seized on this latest insult as an 
opportunity to challenge a century of abuses to 
which they had been subjected there and else- 
where across the South. 

A movement that transformed America sprout- 
ed from that Montgomery bus boycott, and the shy 
but oratorically gifted minister was catapulted to a 
sudden and star-crossed prominence as the boy- 
cott’s leader. 

Today, 25 years his in Mem- 

phis, Tenn., by a white sniper, Martin Luther King 
Jr. is an icon of an era in which America began to 
shed its hard, often brutal, legacy of segregation. 
Hailed aa the primary exponent of nonviolent pro- 
test to virulent racism, be is honored with a n atio n al 
holiday on his Jan. 15 birthday — for the first time 
last year, in all 50 states. Hia "I Have a Dream” 
speech is memorized by schoolchildren of all hues as 
testament to the ideals of racial harmony. 

King remains in death as controversial a figure 
as he was in life — an almost saintly image tar- 
nished by charges that he plagiarized, had extra- 
marital affairs and was a Communist sympathizer. 

Those who know King complain that educators, 
politicians and the media have "sanitized" the life 
of a man with revolutionary ideas who was viewed 
with suspicion by a succession of U.S. presidents 
and hounded by the FBI. “Martin Luther King 
ought to disturb tho body politic, and there is a 
danger in the fact that he ia in vogue now and that 
there is this sentimental, romanticized view of 
him," said the Rev. Wyatt Tee Walker, who waa 
chief of siaff of King's Southern Christian Leader- 
ship Conference during the 1960a and is now pastor 
of the Canaan Baptist Church in Harlem. "In fact 
he was a radical revolutionary who was pragmatic 
with his revolutionary ideas," Walker said. 

Far 13 years, from Montgomery to Memphis, 



Please see IMAGE on Page 7 
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Path to Fame 

By Ron Howell 



Young Acthrlet. Authorities arrest King in Montgomery. Ala., in 1958. 
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WHAT INFLUENCED HIM 




King Showed 
Early Promise 

By George DeWan 

STAFF WRITER 

"My parents taught me something very early. 
Somehow they instilled in me a feeling of tome- 
body ness. and they would toy to me over and over 
again that you're just at good at any child in At- 
lanta, Georgia. " — Martin Luther King Jr„ 1966 

or the young Martin Luther 
King Jr., the first influence 
was hie parent*. They made 
him feel that be u?at somebody. 

We know much about the 
mature King, the Nobel Peace 
Prize winner, the civil right* 
leader, the martyr at age 39. 
What of King the student, growing up in segregat- 
ed Atlanta, skipping two high school grades and 
entering college at age 15? 

These were King’s formative years, and his par- 
ent* were merely the earliest 
of the people who left their 
mark on him. Many were 
teach am. Others were writ- 
ers, for King was a voracious 
reader. And one waa the 
world's most famous pacifist, 
Mahatma Gandhi. 

King was bom in 1929 in a 
middle-class section of the 
heart of black Atlanta. The 
house was does to the Eben- 
ezer Baptist Church, where 
King’s father — (‘Daddy" 
King, he waa called — was 
the pastor. 

King spent hours in the 
church, listening to his father 
preach and his mother play the organ and singing 
gospel songs. At the all-black Booker T. Washington 
High School, King skipped two grades, and was 
ready for college at 15. 

Active in athletics. King also took violin lessons, 
and earned money delivering newspapers. He 
spent most of his money on stylish clothes. 

In 1944, King entered Morehouse College, an all- 
male. all-black school in Atlanta. He majored in 
sociology, and considered becoming a doctor, then a 
lawyer, but loter decided to follow his father into the 
pulpit. One of his favorite books at that time was 
Henry David Thoreau’s ”On Civil Disobedience.” 
One of the most influential people in King's life 
was the president of Morehouse. Benjamin Mays, 
also a minister. From his weekly pulpit. Mays 
preached the need for blacks to protest for social 
change. King listened, and took extensive notes. 

King next went to Crozer Theological Seminary, 
a small, mainly white institution in Chester, Pa. 
Although an average student at Morehouse, he had 
a perfect A average u the valedictorian of his class 
at Crozer. It was at Crozer that he heard a lecture 
about Gandhi, and he was booked. 

“It waa so profound and fascinating that I left the 
meeting and bought a half-dozen books on Gandhi’s 
life and works. Gandhi, a Hindu lawyer boro in 
India, developed a philosophy of nonviolent resis- 
tance as a form of civil disobedience. He was assassi- 
nated in 1948, but hi* nonviolent tactics were 
adopted in the United State* by King and others. 

Having won a $1,300 scholarship as the Crozer 
valedictorian. King enrolled at Boston University to 
study for a doctorate in theology, which he earned in 
1955. (In 1990. Stanford University researchers 
compiling King’s papers found that in his doctoral 
dissertation. King had used the works of other writ- 
ers without attribution. Studying the matter, Bos- 
ton University defined the act as plagiarism, but 
said that King's degree would not be revoked.) 

In 1955 King became pastor of a Baptist church in 
Montgomery, Ala.; at 26, he waa chosen to lead a city 




King »( 1948 lecture. 



1ms boycott to protest segregated seating The piv 
vate man had become a public man. 
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Student 
Briefing Page 

on the 

News 

Please eend ui questions you'd 
like answered about news events, 
along with your written opinion* 
and thoughts. Send them with 
your name, school and grade to: 
BUI Zimmerman, editor 
Newsday Student Briefing 
/ 255 Pinelawn Road 
Melville, NY 11747-4260 






THINGS YOU CAN DO 



You r*n March. To commemorate the 30th 
anniversary of Dr. Martin Luther King Jr.'s civil 
rights march, where he delivered his M I Have a 
Dream" speech, a march on Washington has been 
planned for Aug. 28. Write to the Martin Luther 
King Center at 449 Auburn Ave. NE, Atlanta 30312. 

The New York State Martin Luther King Jr. 
Commission will be joining today with other groups 
for a march marking the 25th anniversary of King's 
assassination. The march will start at 3 p.m. at 42nd 
Street and Second Avenue and proceed to Dag Ham- 
marakjold Plaza, United Nations. For information, 
call: 1-800-647-KENG (1-800-647-5464). 

You Can Study and Practice Nonviolence. 
Studenta. 14 to 18, can apply to the New York State 
Martin Luther King Jr. Institute for Nonviolence to 
participate in it* Youth Leadership Programs. The 
programs te*rh young people leadership s k i ll s and 
nonviolent techniques. Applications are being ac- 
cepted for a three-week summer program. Call the 
Institute at 1-800-647- KING (1^800-647-5464) or 
write to it at 41 State St., Albany, N.Y. 12207. 




THIS TOGETHER 






Here are my thoughts: 



Here’s a place for you and your parents or older 
brother, sister, or even a neighbor, to share a moment 
recollecting what impact the ideas, words and practices 
of Martin Luther King Jr. have had on your lives. 

Here’s my memory: 



Student's name... 
School, town. 



Older person’s name 

Relationship 



Please send In your intergenerational memories to us. 
We’ll publish some of them on a future Student Bnefing Page. 



COLLECT THIS NEWSDAY PEOPLE-IN-HISTORY CARD 
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Jin. 15. 1929 Died: Apr! 4 , i 960 
Marrlaur.Cofsna Scott (our eftitow 
Education: Morehouse Cotooe. BA 1948 ; 

“ logical Seminary, MCfwwr of dtvinty, 



Crozer Theological Seminary - 

1951; Boston University. PhD. theology. 1955. 



Bom In Atlanta, the son of a Baptist minister and 
e schooitaadw began is a Baot»t preacher, 
first m Montgomary, Ala., then at his father's 
Ebenezer Baptist Church in Atlanta . . thrust into 
the CM nghti spotlight in 1955 as a leader of Die 
Montgomery bus boycott the first president 
at me Southern ChnstUn Leadership Conference. 
1957 .. . increasingly involved with dvi rights 
protests, including me beginning of the ■sit-in- 
movement . . his *1 Have a Drum’ speech was 
a highfight of the 1963 March on Washington .. 
awarded Now Peace Prize. 1964 . whfle in 
Memphis, Term., to demonstrate support tor 
striking sanitation workers, was shot and UBed 
on the balcony of the Lorraine Motet 




*1 have a dream tnuonedayontheredhiaaf 
Georgia the sons of former slaves and the sons 
of former slave owners wN be able to HI down 
together at the labia o» brotherhood * 



! MARTIN LUTHER KING JR. ; 

Civil rights leader i 

CompbdCrCaoroiDfwan j * . jM 

Cut along Ifte bmken line. Ml hi tin middle, ud paste on cardboard. Yo«‘m got four 
jy; IfeOTtfey Peoplo-ia-HMur can/ - H_ to .■ 
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Times 



One Road, 

Unique Paths 

By George E. Jordan 

ItAFf WSITSK 



— 7 he King dan — the first family 

T of the dvil rights movement — 
^ lives with the triumph and 
tragedy of a heritage that has 
\ put their own lives under a 
powerful microscope. 

His widow. Coretta Scott 

v ‘ ' • r ^ y - King, 66, never remarried and 

still lives in the same four -bed- 
room home on Sunset Avenue in Atlanta where 
«he and Martin Luther King Jr. brought up their 
children. She has made the slain leader's legacy 
her life, and in the process she has emerged as a 
leader in her own right as chief executive officer of 
the Martin Luther King Jr. Center for Nonviolent 
SodaJ Change.. 

‘There arc a lot of people who would love to 
relegate me to a symbolic figure and that’s it," 
she said in a recent interview with the Atlanta 
Constitution. "I have never been just a symbol 
of anything. ( am a thinker. I have strong be- 
liefs, and I try to be an example of what I be- 
lieve in.'* 

Although she suffers from phlebitis in her legs 



and often works from bed at home, Cor- 
etta Scott King goes on the road to give 
about 60 speeches a year and partiri pates 
in world conferences on peace and wom- 
en's issues. 

This year, in a break with tradition, she 
plans to mark the anniversary of her hus- 
band’s assassination with a public state- 
ment. Never before on the anniversary 
has she discussed the assassination pub- 
licly. laid a wreath at his tomb or specu- 
lated on conspiracy theories, said her 
spokeswoman. Denise McFall. “Up until 
this paint. Mrs. King has stayed away 
from discussing the assassination or his 
death,” McFall said. “It’s a departure for 
her to make a statement." 

The break in protocol was prompted by 
the hundreds of requests this year for interviews 
with the martyr’s widow and their four children by 
American and foreign media. 

For the King children, name recognition and ac- 
companying expectations have been a curse as well 
as a blessing, forcing them to balance the high 
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King lived with daily premonitions of an assassin’s 
bullet His home was bombed, his family received 
death threats, and he was locked up more than a 
dozen times in southern prisons where his wife, 
Coretta Scott King, feared he would be killed. 

King’s nonviolence increasingly became a per- 
sonal way of life, as he grew fascinated with the 
philosophy of the Indian ascetic Mahatma Gandhi. 
His associates tell of s time in 1962 at a Birmingham 
hotel when a self-described Nazi struck him again 
and again in the face as King stood and took the 
blows without a word and without retreating. 

King's organized protests were another matter. 
While nonviolent, they were calculated to provoke 
violent reactions from racist authorities. 

Walker, who called himself the "field general in 
Dr. King's nonviolent war," recounted how he used 
to maneuver hlack bystanders into tense faceoffs 
with notorious Birmingham Sheriff Eugene (Bull) 
Connor, "knowing he would do something foolish.” 

As King's political vision expanded, he began bo 
see injustice not only in the racial barriers of the 
South, but also in the racially segregated cities of 
the North, like Chicago and Cleveland — and later 
in the UiL bombing of North Vietnam. 

In the process. King earned the suspicion and 
enmity of political leaders in Washington. “He was 
the most powerful voice in America against the 
war, and the president was furious about that," 
recalled Roger Wilkins, a former official in the ad- 
ministration of President Lyndon B. Johnson. 

FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover in particular dis- 
liked King with a passion and encouraged his agents 
to uncover dirt, through extensive bugging of 
King’s sleeping quarters, focusing on King’s extra- 
marital liaisons The FBI sent evidence of King's 
affaire to his wife. Even the Army spied on King and 
his associates as alleged potential subversives. 

Scholars say that black activists often had ties to 
Communists, who for reasons of expediency os 
well os sympathy were out front in the struggle for 
black rights. King was no exception. 

“The Communist Party and Communists played 



an important role in the ervij rights movement, 
although their numbers were fairly small," said 
Julian Bond, a Student Nonviolent Coordinating 
Committee me- leader, who teaches at the University 
of Virginia and American University. “We ought 
not to be ashamed of admitting these people were 
generally hard-working and skilled and played an 
important role in pushing block freedom forward." 

Of particular concern to President John F. Ken- 
nedy and his brother, Attorney General Robert F. 
Kennedy, himself assassinated just two months 
after King, was King's relationship with Stanley 
Levison, a white New York attorney who for years 
waa one of King’s closest advisers and fund raisers. 

On a number of occasions, the Kennedys sent 
intermediaries to King warning him that the FBI 
had information linking Levison, who died in 
1979, to Communist organizations. This interfer- 
ence by the federal government still rankles Cla- 
rence B. Jones, a black New York lawyer who often 
served os a go-between far King and Levison. 

Jones said the King- Levison relationship was 
the best and most productive example of coopera- 
tion between black and Jewish activists of the dvil 
rights era. “It was Stanley who brought to our 
attention some of the parallels with the struggle of 
Jews in America, and introduced us to the works of 
Isaac Ba&hcvis Singer, and I’m sure Martin would 
feel pleased at my saying this," said Jones, his 
voice choking at the recollection. 

Twenty-five yean after his death, even the most 
fiery blade activists give King a measure of respect. 
The day after King’s assassination, JeRoyd 
Greene, then a law student at Yale, writhed in 
anger and told a large gathering on the New Ha- 
ven Green to oome back that night with match- 
books and set fire to downtown buildings. 

New Haven did not burn that evening, but other 
dtiea, including Washington, did. 

Greene, a Richmond, Va., dvil rights attorney 
who has since changed his name to Sa'ad El- Amin, 
now admits to a “revisionist" view of King. 

“I didn't see him in the full dirm»Ti«innn of the 
giant that he is," said El-Amin, 
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Family TU*. The Kings share quality time at home. 

expectations with their own wants. 

Bernice Albertina King, at 5 the youngest of the 
children when her father was gunned down, is the 
only one to follow his call to the ministry. Family 
friends Bay her winnw is tH«» most reminiscent of 
her father's. She was ordained last year, after 
earning a law degree and a master of divinity de- 
gree from Emory University. 

Dexter King, then age 7, owns an entertainment 
consulting firm and is a familiar face in Atlanta’s 
nightclub scene. Although he was installed as 
president of the King Center in 1989, he resigned 
after only four months on the job. He continue* to 
work with the center. 

Martin Luther King HI, age 10 when his father 
was killed, is serving 
his second four-year 
term as a Fulton 
County, Ga., commis- 
sioner. a part-time job 
that pays $16,000. He 
also gives about 100 
speeches a year, about 
half of them paid. Re- 
cently. he said he may 
run for statewide of- 
fice whan his current 
term expire* next fall 
The slain leader's 
eldest son still lives at 
home and has often 
said ha feels pressure 
to live up to his name- 
sake, who at age 35 
was a Nobel Prize 
winner. "I often 
think, T sure would 
like to have a father to 
talk to,’ ” he said in 
an interview last year. 

“It would be great to 
have fatherly advice. 

. But a lot of kids 
don't have fathers." 

The eldest child, 

Yolanda, is the most 
outgoing. She is a 
stage actress who in 
1 980 founded a travel- 
ing theater company 
with Attailah Sha- 
bazz, the eldest daugh- 
ter of slain Muslim 
leader Malcolm X. 

Their company per- 
forjns in about 60 



cities annually. 




Block people hod a 
tendency to accept 
things os they were. 
After he demonstrated 
to us our potential, it 
changed our views in 
being more forceful 
about our rights . . . 

But we os adults 
haven't been teaching 
Our Idds enough about 
our block heroes, 
about King, about 
Malcolm X . As 
long os it is o fed they 
wear the T-shirts, but 
most of them don't 
know the reasons. 
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ftmta Earl Ray never wag 
triad for the 1968 murder of 
the Rev. Martin Luther 
King Jr. because he pleaded 
guilty. Three days later, be 
changed his mind and asked 
for a trial 

Twenty-five yean later, 
he's getting one. 

On television, anyway. 

HBO staged a 10-day trial in Tennessee two 
months ago. with a real-life defense attorney, 
prosecutor, judge and jury — and with Ray’s 
testimony and a verdict- None of the witnesses, 
however, was under oath, 

"Guilt or Innocence: The Trial of James Earl 
Ray" premieres tonight at 8 o’clock on the pay- 
cable channel aa a three-hour digest of that 56- 
hour proceeding. "This is an attempt at recreat- 
ing a reality that perhaps should have taken 
place 25 years ago," says HBO’s legal consultant. 
New York University law professor Burt Neu- 
bome, "and that will give us all an opportunity 
to take a look at the facts — raw facts, put on the 
table, cross-examined, vigorously tested before a 
neutral jury, wring exactly the rulea that a real 
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A Convicted 
Killer’s Trial 
By Television 

trial would use.” HBO has done something like 
this before: In 1988, with Britain’s Thames Tele- 
vision, the channel staged "a commission of In- 
quiry" into Austrian chancellor Kurt Wald- 
heim’s involvement in World War n crimes. 

Thames producer Jack Saltman returns for 
the trial, retracing ground he covered 16 years 
ago for a British TV documentary about the King 
ass a s sinat ion. Then, Saltman left convinced 
"about five percent of the story had been told.” 
Ray has st e ad f astly claimed innocence for the 
part 25 years, saying his late attorney, the flam- 
boyant Percy Foreman, warned he’d get the elec- 
tric chair if be didn't pioad guilty. "If you plead 

guilty under American law you waive your right 

’a'r m q r ^ rmg 



to a trial," Neu* 
borne says. "That 
may be perfectly 
okay aa a way to le- 
gally end it . .but 

it can't be perfectly yy Defendant 

okay mm a way to put y r ■ i * ' ay 

the lid on the facts dunn « HBO maL 
that have never been publicly aired." 

HBO taped its trial Jan. 25 through Feb. 3 at 
Memphis’ Shelby County Courthouse. There 
was no script, and no actors were used. The 
judge. Marvin E. Frsnkel, was U.S. District 
Court judge in New York for 13 years and a 
Columbia University Law professor. Prosecutor 
W. Hickman Ewing, who was U.S. attorney in 
Tennessee for 10 years, had access to tha govern- 
ment’s original case against Ray. Defense attor- 
ney William Pepper has represented Ray since 
1985. "Each lawyer was given an investigative 
budget and told to develop his case the best he 
oould." says Neu borne. Jurors were chosen from 
1,600 people interviewed in areas of the country 
demographicaily similar to Memphis (which was 
excluded because of pretrial publicity). 

— Diane Wert. 



"After you 've been asked the question a 
thousand times, it becomes humiliating to 
have to answer it again. Bui, no, I did not hill 
Martin Luther King. ” 

— Janes Earl Her 
t seemed dear enough at the 

timo 

James Ear) Ray, a habitual 
criminal whose habits ran to- 
ward the two-bit burglary and 
stickup, stood before a Mem- 
phis judge nearly 25 years ago 
and pleaded guilty to one of the 
crimes of the century — the murder of the Rev. 
Martin Luther King Jr. 

"Haa anything. been promised to you to get 
you to plead guilty?" Judge Preston Battle imln«H 
"No," Ray said. 

"Has any pressure 

of any kind, by anyone 

in any way, been used 
on you to get you to 
plead guilty?” 

"No." 

"Are you pleading 
guilty to murder in 
the first degree in this 
case because you 
killed Doctor Martin 
Luther King?" 

"Yea." 

That plain colloquy 
notwithstanding, 
James Earl Ray — on 
the 25th anniversary 
of the assassination — 
protests more ada- 
mantly today than 
ever that his guilty 
plea was coerced, that 
he did not murder 
King and that, he is 
being uryustly impris- 
oned. 

Ray, at 65, is serv- 
ing a 99-year prison 
sentence behind 12- 
foot razor ribbon 
fences at the River- 
bend Maximum Secu- 
rity Institution near 
Nashville, Tann. His 
cell is a concrete cube 
without bars and with 
only a four-inch-wide 
glass slit as a window. 

Asked in a tele- 
phone interview how 



D King's words and 
actions were studied 
more intensively after 
he died than they were 
listened to while he was 
olive. His teaching 
and struggles can 
be a model, ond 
unfortunately it seems 
that we as block folks 
ore not paying os 
much attention 
as we should. 



Death, 



Doubt and Debate 



Om Hie tv.. King and his colleagues stand on the motel balcony the night before his assassin^. 



he is holding up under those conditions, Ray re- 
plies: "About the aarne." 

"About the same aa what?" 

"About the same as the last twenty yean." 

His voice seems curiously soft, tentative, per- 
liapa even shy. Whatever subjective preconcep- 
tions exist shout how a convicted sstuuunn is ex- 
pected to sound, this voice does not meet them. But 
Ray ’s words are tough — the language of a crusty 
old con. 

By Ray's account, sundry villains are responsi- 
ble for what he calls his unjust imprisonment: His 
defense attorney, the late Percy Foreman, a famed 
Houston c rim i n al lawyer who represented more 
than 1,000 accused killers and saw only 66 sent to 
prison. William Bradford Huie, the l«to author 
who paid Ray $40,000 for the rights to his story. 
The FBI. Prosecutors. Judges. And a supposed 



mystery man called Raoul, who Ray says set him 
up to take the rap for the assassination. 

The day before Ray entered his guilty plea. Per- 
cy Foreman asked him — “now that it’s about to 
be all over" — why an experienced criminal would 
make such basic mistakes as Ray had in the King 
case. Why did he leave his fingerprints behind in 
the Memphis rooming house where the fatal shot 
had been fired? Why did he leave his prints on 
binoculars found at the scene? Why, when he fled 
the rooming house for his getaway car, did he dis- 
card on a sidewalk both the murder weapon and a 
transistor radio imprinted with his convict num- 
ber from a Missouri prison he had escaped a vear 
earlier. 

"I thought I 
was going to get 
away," Ray told 







Foreman. “I thought I could get 
to Africa and serve two or three 
years in one of them mercenary 
armies, and those folks over there 
wouldn't send me hack." 

Asked about that conversation 
now, Ray says: "If I knew I waa go- 
ing to get a murder case against me, 
I wouldn’t have led those finger- 
prints and all that. But I didn't 
know that.” 

He shrugs the evidence aside, 
however, to launch an attack on 
Foreman. ’'Percy persuaded roc to 
fire my first attorney, Arthur 
Hanes,” Ray says. "He promised me 
he wouldn’t get involved in any lit- 
erary deals. But he didn’t keep his 
promise. He waa offered $166,000 by 
William Bradford Huie and the book 
people. He didn't want me to go to 
trial because the facts all would have 
come out in court and my story 
wouldn't have been worth all that 
money. So he persuaded me to plead 
guilty and prevent a trial. But how 
are you going to prove it?" Ray faced 
a possible death sentence if he went 
to triad, and Foreman contended 
that the 99-year plea bargain he ne- 
gotiated represented a major tri- 



The Assassination Scene 



As for the mysterious Raoul, Ray 
claims they met in a Montreal tav- 
ern in July, 1967, while Ray waa on 
the lam from his Missouri prison es- 
cape. He says Raoul had "what 
sounded to me like a Spanish ac- 
cent..” Although the two of them 
supposedly worked together in 
smuggling — out of the United 
States tO f-wnarta nnd Mexico — and 
other criminal enterprises over the 
next eight months, Ray says be nev- 
er learned Raoul’s lost name. "I fig- 
ured if he wanted me to know it, 
he'd tell me," Ray says. 

Ray admits buying the murder 
weapon five days before the assassi- 
nation at a sporting goods store in 
Birmingham, Ala. It was a 30-06 
Remington rifle, mounted with a 
high-powered scope. He claims 
Raoul told him to buy the rifle, take 
it to the Memphis boarding house 
and wait for him in a rented room 
there. They planned to use the rifle 
as a sample, Ray says, to show to 
some other mysterious figures who 
were expected to make an illicit 
"buy” of similar rifles from them. 

But why, Ray is asked, would such 
a plot be necessary’ to buy rifles that 
could be obtained legally in sporting 
goods stores from coast to coast? 

"Obviously, Raoul never intended 
to do that," Ray says. "That waa just 
his cover story to me.” 

His cover story for what? 

"To set me up for the murder 
case,” Ray says. 

Ray says he then had no choice except to flee — 
taking a tortuous route to England, where he was 
eventually captured on June 8, 1968. 

How come. Ray is aaked, no one has produced 
any credible evidence in all these years that Raoul 
even exists? 

"Ask [Attorney General] Janet Reno," Ray re- 
plies. "There are fifty-eight cubic feet of classified 
federal files on this case in the National Archives. 
This case has reached the point where it can be 
resolved if all the files are opened. All Janet Reno 
has to do is cart out the documents. I don't know 
what the documents will show. They haven't de- 
classified any files to help me. that's for sure. But if 
they open the files and give me a new trial, I know 
I can win the case. They can trot out two hundred 
prison informants who say I confessed, and that 
won't be enough to convict me." 

Assuming Raoul did exist, why would he pick for 
his presumably complex international crimes a 
small-time crook su ch a s Ray — whose arrest rec^_ 
ord ’rinTrdcn *vagrancy'To ffie burglary of alfiy-" 







The bullet struck 
King in the jaw, 

‘ his 

neck and 

his 

tpinal 
cord. 




On April 4. Martin Luther King 
Jr. wo* Handing on the balcony 
outside Room 306 of the Lorraine 
Motel, where he hod come to lead 
protest* on behalf of the city's 1 ,300 
striking sanitation workers. 

0 A shot was fired from the 
window of o bathroom of a boarding 
house. 

O Immediately offer the shooting, 
James Earl Ray come out of the 
building and dropped his gun in a 
nearby doorway, 



cleaning store to the holdup of a grocery? 

"I was never no big-time guy," Ray concedes. 
"And I don't know why Raoul picked me. I was just 
in Montreal when he was there. I guess all he 
wanted to do at the beginning was a little smug- 
gling." 

In 1978, the U.S. House Select Committee on 
A ss ass inati ons concluded after a two-year study 
that Ray had killed King and that "there is a likeli- 
hood" he did k> as a result of a conspiracy. That 
supposed likelihood, never proved, was said to in- 
volve a group of St Louis racists. 

"I was never approached by any of those people 
in St Louis identified by the committee," Ray 
says. "I knew just one of them. He was in prison 
with me once. But I don't think I talked to him 
four times in my whole life — and never about any 

Thera is evidence that Ray stalked King in the 
days before the civil rights leader was shot down 
on the balcony of Memphis' Lorraine Motel, abo ut 
300 fast - from the rooming house. Ray 1 



peered in such cities as Atlanta, 
Memphis and Seims, Ala., when 
King was there. He concedes being 
in those dtiee. but denies any stalk- 
ing. 

Assuming Ray was the assassin, 
what was his motive? Same have de- 
scribed him as a racist. Two of his 
brothers, Jerry and John, have said 
Ray has been "wild against niggers" 
all his life. Prison records at the UJ5. 
Penitentiary in Lea ve n wo rth, Kan., 
where Ray served time in the 1960s 
for cashing stolen postal money or- 
ders. show he declined an opportuni- 
ty for a transfer to Lhe softer life of a 
prison honor farm because dormi- 
tories there were integrated. A wom- 
an Ray knew in Montreal reported 
to the FBI that he told her "You've 
got to be around niggers to know 



Asked now to describe his attitude 
toward blacks, Ray replies: "There's 
no law saying you have to be for or 
against any people." He said he 
turned down the transfer from 
Leavenworth because he had a few 
months left on his sentence and hod 
heard that blacks on the honor farm 
used marijuana. "You could get ex- 
tra time on your sentence if they 
caught you around marijuana. So I 
just told them to forget it.” 

Another suggested motive was 
ego. As a small-time criminal, it was 
said, Ray had long harbored an am- 
bition to make the FBI's list of 10 
most-wanted fugitives. At the time 
of the King assassination, the televi- 
sion show "The FBI" regularly tele- 
cast alerts for those on the Top 10. 
Author William Bradford Huie de- 
scribed, from information provided 
by Rsy, how Ray — on the run in 
Toronto 17 days after the assassina- 
tion — searched out a bar with its 
TV set tuned to a Buffalo station 
carrying "The FBI.” He then saw 
actor Efrem Zi m balist Jr., playing 
an FBI agent, urging the public to 
watch for an armed, dangerous fugi- 
tive named James Earl Ray. The ex- 
perience left Rsy both "elated and 
scared," Huie said in his book “He 
Slew the Dreamer." 

Today, Rgy says: "That’s ridicu- 
lous. Anyone who wants to get on 
the Top 10 liat by committing a mur- 
der haa a serious mental problem. 
They should have sent me to a luna- 
tic asylum instead of prison. Why 
should I break out of prison three 
tiroes if I just wanted to get on the 
Top 10 list?" 

With the approach of the 26th 
anniversary of King’s death, there 
haa been renewed interest in Ray’s 
case. The Rev. Jesse Jackson, then 
a King aids who witnaa— d the as- 
sassination, has called for reopen- 
ing tlie investigation — saying he has never ac- 
cepted the "one-craxy-man" theory of political 
aaBsasinatiana. Others have demanded the open- 
ing of government files, including House com- 
mittee documents now dosed to the public until 
2029. 

A new paperback edition of Ray's sutobiography 
is being published today. And an HBO docudrama 
produced by a British (Urn company — using ss its 
framework a mock trial of Ray (who plays himself) 
— premieres tonight. 

Ray will spend part of the anniversary of the 
assassination watching a tape of the mock trial in 
prison this morning. He will not learn the verdict 
until he nee the film's ending. 

But, then, Ray has known the truth of his guilt 
or innocence for 26 years. Q 

Michael Dorman is a free-lance u/riier whose 
books include "We Shall Overcome” and " King of 
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Misconstrued Massage Erroneously remembered as a complacent dreamer. King’s ideals moved thousands in the 1963 March on Washington. 



Dream 



Legacy 

Of His Nonviolence 
Obscures Strength 



wenty-five years alter his as- 
sassination, the m i li t an t port 
of Martin Luther King Jr.’s po- 
litical legacy is often forgotten 
Simultaneously. King’s histori- 
cal image is increasingly dis- 
torted by the popular miscon- 
ception that he was primarily a 
philosophical “dreamer” rath- 
er than a realistic and often courageous dissident 
King's true legacy is not the 1963 March on 
Washington and his optimistically upbeat “I 
Have a Dream" speech; it is instead his 1968 
game plan for a massively disruptive but reso- 
lutely nonviolent 
“poor people’s 
campaign” aimed 
at the nation's 
capital, a protest 
that came to pass 
only in a muted 
and disjointed 
form following his 
death. 

Some of the dis- 
tortion of King’s 
popular image is a 
direct result of 
how disproportion- 
ately he nowadays 
is presented as a 
gifted and san- 
guine speech- 
maker whose life 
ought to be 
viewed through 
the prism of his 
“Dream.” King 
had used the ”1 
Have a Dream” 
phrase several 
times before his 
justly famous 
Washington ora- 
tion, but on nu- 
merous occasions 
in later years, in 
speeches that are 
hardly ever fea- 
tured in present- 
day video dips, he 
invoked his fam- 
ous 1963 phrase 
only to emphasize 



By David J. Garrow 



how the "dream" ho had had in Washington 
had "turned into a nightmare." 

Both the dilution of King’s legacy and the 
misrepresentation of his image are also in part 
due to the national holiday stature now accorded 
his birthday. Making King an object of official 
celebration inescapably leads to some smoothing 
of edges and tempering of substance that other- 
wise would irritate and challenge those Ameri- 
cana who are just aa eager to endorse “I Have a 
Dream" as they are anxious to reject any "Pom' 
People’s Campaign." 

But another facet of King’s erroneous present- 
day image aa a milquetoast moderate, particular- 
ly among young people, is beyond doubt directly 
tied to the greatly increased prominence of Mal- 
colm X. Even before the media boomlet that ac- 
companied Spike Lee’s 1992 movie, popular ap- 
preciation of Malcolm had expanded well beyond 
anything that existed in the first two d e c ad e s 
following Malcolm's death in 1966. Even if 
young people’s understanding of M alc o l m 's mes- 
sage is oftentimes embarrassingly faulty or non- 
existent, among youthftil Americans of all races 
the rise of Malcolm has vastly magnified the 
mistaken stereotype that "Malcolm and Martin" 
were bipolar opposites. 

Far too many people presume that if Malcolm 
personified unyielding tenacity and determina- 
tion, King, as his supposed opposite, was no 
doubt some sort of vainglorious compromiser 
who spent more time socializing with the Ken- 



nedy! than fighting for social change. Hardly 
anything could be further from the truth, for 
while Malcolm's courageous self- transformation 
is deserving of far more serious attention and 
study than it has yet received. King was as self- 
lessly dedicated and utterly principled a public 
figure as America has seen in this century 

Perhaps King’s most remarkable characteristic 
was how he became a nationally and then inter- 
nationally famous figure without ever having 
any self-seeking egotistical desire to promote 
Kimawlf onto the public stage, as otherwise is the 
mm, with virtually every luminary in contempo- 
rary America. Drafted by his colleagues in Mont- 
gomery in 1966 to serve as the principal spokes- 
man for the black community’s boycott of 
municipal buses. King was far from eager to be 
any sort of “leader." and only a deeply spiritual 
mntu of obligation convinced him that he could 
not refuse this calL 

King** resolutely selfless orientation gave his 
leadership both a public integrity and a private 
humility that are rare if not wholly unique in 
recent American history. Perhaps the moat tre- 
mendous irony of the hundreds upon hundreds 
of King's ostensibly private and ephemeral tele- 
phone conversations that have been preserved 
for history thanks to the FBI’s indecently intru- 
sive electronic surveillance — and the safe- 
guards of the Freedom of Infor mat i on Act — is 
bow one comes away from a review of King's 
most unguarded moments with a distinctly 
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Moybe the dream 
has lost its momentum. 

I think possibly that 
block people hove 
become complacent. 
We hove ochieved 
some things as for os 
some block mayors. 
But it’s like we still 
don't have enough 
politico! power to moke 
large scale 
achievements for the 
block community. 
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heightened rather than diminished regard for 
the man. How many other public figures, lack- 
ing only a J. Edgar Hoover — or Gcrmifer Flow- 
ers — to preserve their ofF-the-cuiT comments 
for posterity — could hops to pass such an ulti- 
mate teat of civic character? 

King's remarkable political courage and integ- 
rity was just as dramatically visible on the pub- 
lic stage, however, as in his self-critical private 
conversations. Unlike almost every other public 
figure, King had no interest in assessing which 
position on which issue would be the most popu- 
lar or most remunerative for organizational 
fund-raising before deciding how and when to 
speak his mind. 

Nowhere was this more starkly apparent than 
in King's early decision to speak out against 
American involvement in Vietnam at a time 
when Lyndon Johnson's war still had the sup- 
port of most progressive Democrats. Many liber- 
al newspapers — and even several “main- 
stream" civil rights organizations — vociferously 
attacked King for devoting hia attention to an 
issue that did not fail within the “black" do- 
main, and while King in private was deeply hurt 
by such criticism, he had decided to confront the 
Vietnam issue knowing full well that just such a 
reaction would ensue 

"Leadership" to King did not mean tailoring 
one's comments to fit the most recent public 
opinion poll, or shifting one’s issue positions to 
win greater acclaim or support. King realized 
too that real ‘leadership was not simply com- 
prised of issuing press releases and staging news 
conferences, and he was acutely aware that most 
real "leaders" of the southern civil rights strug- 
gle — unheralded people who performed the 
crucial task of encouraging others to stand up 
and Lake an active part in advancing their own 
lives and oomm uni tiee — got none of the public 
attention and awards that flowed to King and a 
very few others. 

King understood that in our culture of publicity, 
an Individual symbolic figure such as himeelf was 
inevitable and essential to the movement’s popu- 
lar success, but he always sought to emphasize, aa 
in his Nobel Peace Prize lecture, that he accepted 
such applause and honors only aa a “trustee" on 
behalf of the thousands of unsung people whose 
contributions and aspirations he sought to repre- 
sent. King realized, better than many people at the 
time, and far better than some subsequent disci- 
ple*. that the real essence of the movement was 
indeed the local-level activists in scores of general- 
ly unpublicized locales. In private, King was some- 
times very aalf-conscious that he personally de- 
served only a very modest proportion of all the 
praise and trophies that came his way. 

Just bs King would welcome our new-found ap- 
preciation of Malcolm, King too would bo intensely 
discomforted by a national holiday that sometimes 
seems to celebrate his persona more than the 
movement- He would rue how our culture of celeb- 
rity haa also became more and more a culture of 
violence, and how economic inequality in America 
is even more pronounced 25 years after his death 
than H was in 1968. 

King also would rue how his own legacy is too 
oftentimes shorn of his later nonviolent radical- 
ism, and how his image could be celebrated in 
death by people who proffered him and the move- 
ment no support when he was alive. But King 
would not worry about any decline in his reputa- 
tion or fame, for he would greatly welcome in- 
creased credit and appreciation for those whom 
the madia and history habitually overlook. If in the 
next 25 years, Martin Luther King Jr.'s individual 
image gradually continues to recede, King himself 
would be happy rather than sod, for personal Came 
and credit was not something he sought or wel- 
comed either in 1966 or in 1968. Q 



David J. Garrow is the author of "Bearing the 
Cross," which won him a Pulitzer Prize and the 
Robert F. Kennedy Booh Award. A visiting 
distinguished professor of history at The Cooper 
Union, his next book, "Liberty and Sexuality: 
The Right to Prii<acy and the Making of Roe v. 
Wade, ” is to be published next winter 



Dream of Opening 
Doors of Colleges 
Did Come True 

By William Douglas 
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A Beneficiary. Frank Smith. 



is teachers said he didn’t 
have the smarts, his par- 
ents said they didn’t have 
the money, but Frank 
Smith dared to dream 
about escaping the proj- 
ects of East Harlem to at- 
tend college. 

“I wanted the opportu- 
nity to advance myself,” said Smith, now an 
official at Hofstra University. “But 1 didn’t 
apply myself at all in high school To say the 
least, I was a risk.” 

But In the days following 
the assassination of Martin 
Luther King Jr., many 
schools, which had been the 
targets of years of protests 
and pushes, now thought 
students such as Smith 
were risks worth taking. 

Across the nation, col- 
leges, universities, and phil- 
anthropic foundations hon- 
ored King by creating 
scholarships and programs 

— many bearing his name 

— that gave black students 
greater access to higher edu- 
cation by easing the finan- 
cial and academic restric- 
tions that might have kept 
them out 

From Smith to Supreme Court Justice Cla- 
rence Thomas, thousands of blacks benefited 
from tho assistance. Black enrollment surged 
to mare than 1.3 million in 1991 — in the 
1960s the number of blades enrolled in col- 
leges wasn’t even tracked 
“I am the direct beneficiary of Martin Lu- 
ther King," said Smith. 41, who was 
to Hofstra in 1969 through a program 
Negro Opportunities at Hofstra (NOAH). “I 
think King and the civil rights struggle forced 
Hofstra and other schools to open their doors 
further. Maybe further than they would have 
done.” 

Smith thrived at Hofstra 
and, after his freshman 
year, was awarded the uni- 
versity’s first Martin Luthar 
King Scholarship, which 
paid the rest of his tuition. 

“It inspired me to receive 
something after 

a great man,” Smith said. 

"Before coming to Hofstra, I 
never read a full book. I 
graduated from here magna 
cum laude.” 

After earning a bachelor’s 
degree in history. Smith got 
a master’s in education 
from Columbia University. 

Today he is Hofstra’s affir- 
mative action officer and 
the executive director of NOAH, which now 
stands for New Opportunities at Hofstra and 
serves all minorities. 

“Many of the folks I grew up with are either 
dead, wounded or killed In Vietnam, or aren’t 



doing anything of consequence with their 
live*,’’ Smith said. “I don’t know where I 
would have wound up without NOAH or the 
King scholarship.’* 

Like Smith, William K. Nelson also knew 
college was the path from poverty to prosper- 
ity. But Nelson, who’s eight years older than 
Smith, never considered attending a predomi- 
nately white school 

“What we heard a a black high school stu- 
dents in the I960* was 'Don’t bother to ap- 
ply,’ ” said Nelson, a Rockland County judge 
who grew up in Washington, D.C. “That’s just 
the way it was.” 

So Nelson took the tradi- 
tional route: He went to 
Howard University, gradu- 
ated in 1966 and was set to 
attend law school there un- 
til Vietnam intervened 
While in Vietnam, a fel- 
low soldier who attended 
Columbia University urged 
Nelson to apply to the uni- 
versity’s law school He en- 
rolled there in September, 
1968, winning a Martin Lu- 
ther King Fellowship that 
the nonprofit Woodrow Wil- 
son National Fellowship 
Foundation had established 
in the wake of King’s death. 
The fellowship, which wus 
discontinued in 1975, covered tuition coats 
and living expenses for returning black Viet- 




“ King's death eased my way,” said Nelson. 
“Had I come in [to law school] a year earlier or 
a year later, things might have been differ- 
ent.” 

Many educators fear things are indeed dif- 
ferent and more difficult for black students 
today. They say 12 years of political conserva- 
tism and the financial inability of some 
schools and foundations to continue minnrity 
programs have stalled the educational pro- 
gress made by hlacka after 
King’s death. 

Although black under- 
graduate enrollment in- 
creaeod by 7.1 percent be- 
tween 1990 and 1991, 
according to last year's 
American Council on Educa- 
tion report, the gain was the 
lowest of all ethnic groups. 

Blacks comprised 9 per- 
cent of the country’s college 
enrollment in 1990 but only 
6 percent of the bachelor's 
degrees and 5 percent af the 
master’s degrees that were 
conferred that year, the ACE 
report said. And the number 
of blacks who earned doctor- 
ates dropped from 1,013 in 
1981 to 933 in 1991. 

“Martin Luther King was always positive,” 
Nelson said, “and if he were alive, I think he 
would say, *Ws have made a lot of progress, but 
we have a ways to go yet.’-"- - 



William K. Nelson. 
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If you succumb to the temptation of using 
v iolence in your struggle, unborn 
generations will be the recipients of a long 
and desolate night of bitterness, and your 
chief legacy to the future will be an endless 
reign of meaningless chaos. 

— Nov. 10, 1956 
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A handshake with 
Malcolm X March 
25. 1964. to 
cement plans for 
protests if the 
Senate filibustered 
civil rights bill. 



Followed by 
other ferry- 
riders. King 
pedals for the 
boat after a 
September. 
1967. speaking 
engagement in 
Scaview, Fire 
[aland. 



I refuse to accept the view that mankind 
is- so tragically bound to the starless 
midnight of racism and war that the 
bright daybreak of peace and 
brotherhood can never become a reality. 

— Dee. 10, 1964 



I f we do not 

stop our war against the people of 
Vietnam immcdiulch, the world will 
be left with no alternativ e than to see 
this as some horribly clumsy and 
deadly game we have decided to play. 

-April 4, 1967 
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Like anybody, i would like to live a long 
life ... But I’m not concerned about that 
now. I just want to do ( lod’s will. And 
He’s allowed me to go up to the 
mountain. And I’ve looked over. And 
I’ve seen the Promised Land. I may not 
get there with you. But I want you to 
know tonight, that we. as a people, will 
get to the Promised Land. 

— April 3, 1968 



King’s widow, 

Co recta, comforts 
her daughter. 
Bernice. 5. during 
the funeral service 
at Ebcnezcr Baptist 
Church in Atlanta. 
April 9, 1968. 



Preaching from the podium of an 
Alabama church in 1967. 



There is nothing in all the 
world greater than freedom. It 
is worth paying for, it is worth 
losing a job for, it is worth 
going to jail for. 



Holding hands with his wife, King led the 1965 civil 
rights march in Selma. Ala. 



— December, 1956 
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The Cities 
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ho landmark* ore still here. 
Kelly Ingram Park, where they 
held the daily rallies in the 
spring of 1963. Adjoining Sixth 
Avenue North, where school- 
children marching to City Hall 
to demand their right* were 
turned back by water hoses 
and police dogs. And nearby. 
Sixteenth Street Baptist Church, where Martin 
Luther King Jr. inspired the masses with his 
speeches, and where four girls died one Sunday 
morning in a bomb bloat fueled by racial hatred. 

When King came to Birmingham, Ala., in the 
spring of 1963, the marches and demonstrations 
that followed, the jailing of thousands of black stu- 
dent*. and the brutal retaliation of some of the city’s 
white ciLizens hit the city like a tornado. When it 
subsided, the landmarks would remain, but Bir- 
mingham would never be the same again. 

To understand King's impact on Birmingham, 
you must understand what the city was like 30 years 
ago. In 1983, it was o dreary steel town, lacking in 
culture, rigidly segregated, and infamous for the 
meanness of its racism. Blacks were abused by 
whites in public, degraded in stores, forced to stand 
in separate lines, and barred from most restau- 
rants, theaters, libraries and parks. Blacks had no 
representation in the city government, and aside 
from the professionals who worked in their own 
communities, blocks labored In the steel plants or 
did menial work for whites. 

King’s goals were modest — desegregating the 
• lunch counters and dressing rooms in the down- 
town department stores ana opening up jobs for 
blacks with private businesses and the city. Bir- 
mingham’s blacks had been pushing for these 
( for 




lAJhen he died, kids in 
Control Islip wonted to 
march. They marched, 
singing "We Shall 
Overcome." White 
folks standing along 
the street said, "We 
believe in King; can we 
march?" We said sure. 
The moment we 
marched into the 
parking lot, oil of o 
sudden the kids started 
screaming, "We did 
Hi" ... I realized o 
feeling of second-class 
citizenship hod 
been defused in a 
one-mile march . . . 
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Birmingham, Alabama 








but King’s pres- 
ence turned the na- 
tional spotlight on 
the dty. Images of 
protesters being set 
upon by police dogs 
shamed local white 
leaders into mak- 
ing a truce with the 
civil rights leaders. 
By the summer of 
1963, Birmingham 
had repealed all its 
segregation ordi- 
nances. And federal 
laws opened doom 
to blacks in voting, 
employment, hous- 
ing arid education. 

Today, Birming- 
ham is a dramati- 
cally different dty. 

’’Birmingham 
has come a long 
way from being one 
of the most racist, 
oppressive dtias to 
being a ’new Bir- 
mingham* in a 
great sense,” says 
the Rev. Abraham 
Woods, a Baptist 
minister who 
helped plan the Bir- 
mingham cam* 
paign with King 
and now heads the 
dty ’a branch of the 
Southern Christian 
Leadership Confer- 
ence “As a black 
person 1 didn’t feel 
I was part of the city back then. I feel totally differ- 
ent now.” 

You can see the change in the easy mingling of 
blacks and whites on the expa nde d 60-block cam- 
pus of the University of Alabama at Bir min g ham . 
The university has replaced the steel mills as the 
dty ’s biggest employer, and its spiffy buil din gs and 
sprawling lawns give Birmingham a dean, modem 
look. Civility has replaced the dty’s former raw- 
ness. But progress has not solved all it# problems. 

1 I^lariinff^pjp^riicabiih betweexL-the 
races and the inability of poor inner-city blacks to 



The Wary If Was. A black demonstrator is attacked by police dogs in Birmingham in May. 1963. 



Revisiting a City 

Reborn 



By Sheryl McCarthy 



enjoy the advantages progress has created. 

The most dramatic symbol of the change is at City 
Hall. Once the only job a black person could get here 
was sweeping floors. Now blacks run the dty gov- 
ernment Riclmrd Arrington, Birmingham’s first 
black mayor, has been In office since 1979. The 
police and fire chiefs also are black, as are the super- 
intendent of schools and the heads of the depart- 
ment* of parks and recreation and sanitation. 
pi»rln are a majority on the dty ooundl, and hold 44 



Unlika same a tics, where black 
political power coindded with eco- 
nomic decline, Birmingham ap- 
pears to be thriving. Because it 
hired white-collar employers — 
the university, BellSouth, region- 
al banks — it has weathered the 
dosing of the mills and factories. 
You see its prosperity in shopping 
malls, in modem Apartment com- 
plexes and in picturesque subdivi- 
sions like Winewood, where 
blacks and whites live in huge, 
modem houses. 

“King made Birmingham look 
at itself,*' Arrington says. "He 
broke down the barriers to com- 
munication between the races 
and brought people to the table, 
which eventually led to some of 
the progress we have today." 

Birmingham probably has 
mare biradal civic groups than 
any other dty Its site. Black and 
white hmnnesa aihi *6 y)C:> haulers- -- 
meet regularly to discuss issues 




King made 
Birmingham 
look at itself. 



such as developing minority businesses and reduc- 
ing racial prejudice. 

Birmingham now attracts businesses and black 
and white professionals who in the past would have 
been scared off by its racist image. The races work 
together in corporate offices and eat together in 
restaurants, and a mixed audience turned out re- 
cently to hear opera singer Leontyne Price at the 
Civic Center. 

“When I told my mother I was moving here in 
1974, she cried,’’ says Bobby Wilson, a black faculty 
member at the university. "This 
was s once pretty terrible place. 
But there’s no place I’d rather be 
now than in Birmingham because 
the people here understand better 
than anywhere else in the United 
States the negative impact that 
racism can have.'* 

"The Birmingham we see today 
would not have been posaible 
without Martin Luther King,*' 
says Robert Corley, director of the 
Center for Urban Affairs at the 
university. “The forces in Bir- 
igham were so strong against 
land 
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any land of moderation of segre- 
gation, it would have been very 
difficult for any change to occur 
had it not been for King’s boldness 
in taking on this dty government 
against all the odda He forced Bir- 
mingham to confront its legacy of 
racism and oppression.” 

But while so many things in 
Idl i» 9moH ylrzirnO 
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icero is the hometown of trou- 
ble, 5 square miles of fear and 
fret. AJ Capone sprayed bullets 
all aver town in the bootleg 
wars of Prohibition. Forty 
years later, during the civil 
rights summers of the ’60s, 
Martin Luther King Jr. gave 
Cicero the name that may still 
fit: "Selma of the North.” 

White mobs spilled black blood, and the word 
went out: Don’t crews the bridge into sinister Cicero, 
brother, because you might not get out alive. Jer- 




Illinois 



ome Huey, a 17-year-old clack from West Chicago, 
didn't get the word. Twenty-seven years ago this 
month, he crossed the bridge into all-white Cicero 
looking for a job, and four white thugs swinging 
baseball bats beat him to death. 

The murder was a bloody symbol of the racial 
hatred rampant in America’s second largest city 
and its suburbs, and it helped hring King's southern 
freedom movement north. During street demon- 
strations in the summer of 1968, King would be 
knocked to his knees by a rock in Chicago and blacks 
would march for the first and last time into Fortress 
Cicero — behind the protective bayonets of 2,700 
National Guardsmen. 

“Go, go — go to Cicarol" the marchers chanted. 

"Niggers, go home!” whites shouted along the 

route. 

"Rocks on your loft flank! Bottles on your right 
flankl” the police bullhorns blared. 

The 250 marchers paused to pray on the street 
comer that had been stained by the blood of a boy 
who just wasted a job. Two years to the month oiler 
the murder, King was dead, Loo, gunned down in 
Memphis, Tenn. 

And now, at the comer of 26lh Street and Lara- 
mie Avenue where Huey died, Alexander’s Floreria 
sells sad flowers from the front window: arregloa 
funtrtdtn, funeral arrangements. And on that cor- 
ner today, a 13-year-old white schoolgirl, has just a 
foggy notion of King. "He's dead," she said, "that’s 
all you need to know.” 

Twenty-five years after King’s assassination, the 
town onoe ruled by Al iScariace) Capone clings 
more to the memory of the gangster than to what 
the Nobel Peace Prise-winning block leader stood 
for, although town leaders say Cicero is no more 
racist than any other place. 

Capone died of syphilis almost half a century ago. 
but he may blase again this summer in the Windy 
City with the scheduled opening of a three-story 
entertainment complex called, “Capone's Chica- 
go.” The rant of a white mob dies harder than an old 
mobster does. 

Ten years ago, Cicero wae the first U.S. dty sued 
by the Justice Department for both housing and job 
discrimination against blacks. In 1983 not one dty 
employee or one Cicero schoolchild was black. 

And than just nine days ago, Cicero become the 
first U.S. dty sued by the Justice Department for 
using an occupancy ordinance to discriminate again 
— this time against His panics. 

The 1990 census liated 141 black residents among 
Cicero's population of 87,436. The number of His- 
panic* has grown from 5,000 in 1980 to more than 
25,000 now — almost 40 percent of the town’s popu- 



"They still hale the blacks, but now it's, 'The 
Mexicans are coming! The Mexicans are coming!' " 
add community activist Judy Contreras. "This la 
the Selma of the North still. The only thing that's 
changed is the color of the akin they hate.” 
Suspicion hangs like factory smoke in the air of 
this troubled old Ruat Belt town hit hard by hard 
times. Red signs are on almost every traffic light 
and lamp post: "Warning! We report all suspicious 
activity to our police.” 

A woman once called the cops to report a black 
man impersonating an officer, wearing a police uni- 
form, driving a squad car. That was Wesley Scott, 
Cicero's first black policeman. Six years ago, on his 
second day at the station, he found a Ku KJux Klan 
r in his locker. "Who's going to kill Wesley?” 




Leading Mm Way. At a street demonstration in Chicago, King is hit by a rock in this 1966 photo. 



5 Square Miles Of 

Fear 



somebody hod written at the bottom, and some of 
his fellow officers laughed. 

Cicero, the hometown of trouble, is also home to 
thousands of immigrant Poles, Czechs, Hungar- 
ians, Lithuanians, Germans, Italians and Greeks. 
Their small red -brick bungalows, sometimes 20 to a 
block, squat all over town. 

Old World flavors mix now in a newer stew. The 
Chrastka Funeral Home is across the street from 



By Donald P. Myers 
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the Prague Sausage Shop, where Krakow salami at 
12.29 a pound hangs in the front window. The Ta- 
queria Jalapeno Mexican Cafe is next to Wing's 
Chinese Food. Amico’s Ristorante ltaliano sits cat- 
ty-cornered from the Three Stooges Liquor Store. 
Dr. Cosimo Ferraro's Animal Hospital is down the 
street from the Acropolis Greek Restaurant. 

Capone's old bullet-scarred headquarters, the 
Hawthorne Inn, burned down years ago. and now 
the Second Federal Savings is going up in its place. 
Ever since Capone brass-knuckled a balky mayor on 
the steps of City Hall more than 60 
years ago, Cicero has been known 
for its political dirty tricks. 

Down Carmak Road from Scar- 
face’s former fortress, the sign in 
front of Rosicky’s Cleaners says, 

"We remove life’s little wrinkles. " 

Theae are a few of the latest wrin- 
kles in C icero . 

• The longtime Republican 
mayor died in December. Town 
trustees replaced him with the 
wife of the town assessor, who was 
once liated as a mob soldier by the 
Chicago Crime Commission. 

e In advance of the April 20 dty 
election, the town assessor 
resigned after pleading guilty to 
his role in a enmo- syndicate gam- 
bling operation. 

• Local high school students 
helped topple a superintendent 
accused of squandering thousands 
of dollars in school funds. 

• A church-based citizens' 
group; led by priests; questioned 




I don’t hold any 
grudges. Ignorance 
is like a disease, 
and education is 
the answer; 



spending by town officials and then had its trash 
bins removed. Health inspectors then a ted the 
group for not having trash bins and threatened 
$200 doily fines. 

e The acting mayor, who's running for a four- 
year-term, said she would try to embarrass convict- 
ed youth gang members by making them wear pink 
aprons while doing town cleanup work. At a boister- 
ous town meeting, an independent candidate for 
mayor tried to present the mayor's husband — the 
convicted mob soldier — with a frilly pink apron. It 
almost caused a fiamght. if What's 
the difference between street 
gangs and organized gangs?” the 
candidate aakad. 

"I came here five years ago and 
it was like someone dropped me 
off planet Earth and put me on 
Pluto,” said the activist Con- 
treras, 32, whose cor windows 
have been broken. "Communist 
countries have fallen around the 
world, but here in Cicero they still 
control people with fear and in* 



Former Cicero Mayor Christy 
Berkoe, 67, now a criminal court 
judge in Chicago, knows just 
about every political trick in town. 
Capone's killers did, after all, 
bounce him on the knees of their 
blue-serge suits. He criticized Ci- 
cero’s latest wrinkles — town 
leaders attacking priests as "char- 
latans” and appointing the wife of 

Pleaae see CICERO on Next Page 
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Revisiting A 
City Reborn 
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Birmingham have changed for the better, others 
have not Desegregation has not meant integration. 
As blacks moved into formerly white neighborhoods 
whites fled east and into the suburbs. Whan King 
arrived in Birmingham, the dty was 60 percent 
block. It’s now more than 60 percent block. 

Birmingham's public schools, which were inte- 
grated for a time in the 1970s, are now more than 
85 percent black, and efforts to merge Birming- 
ham with predominantly white Jefferson County 
have been defeated by whites’ fears of sending 
their children to school with black children. 

Political coalitions do not extend across racial 
lines. Arrington has never gotten more than 15 
percent of the white vote. 

“As soon as blacks took on positions of author- 
ity, it reinforced the view that certain things are 
‘theirs* and other things are 'ours,' ” says Jim Ja- 
cobson, editor of The Birmingham News. 

For years the dty has been embroiled in a lawsuit 
brought by its firefighters umon, challenging the 
city’ 8 affirmative action plan, which proposed pro- 
moting one black firefighter for every white pro- 
moted to lieutenant The dty won the last round in 
federal district court, but the appeals continue. And 
racial tensions were exacerbated last year when a 
black man was beaten to death by skinheads. 

Ask people in Birmingham to describe how King’s 
goals have not been 
realized, and they'll 
point to the poor 
blacks in the inner 
dty. Unskilled, and 
with no factory jobs 
to fall back on, they 
work in low-paying 
jobs at McDonald's 
and Hardee’s, or 
can’t find work at 
all. The 1990 un- 
employment rate 
for blacks in the 
dty was 12 percent, 
three times that of 
whites. With this 
growing underclass 
come homeless- 
ness, drugs, crime 
and infant mortal- 
ity. 

"The difficulty 
now is that a large 
number of blacks 
are not sharing the 
standard of living 
that mokes it possi- 
ble to enjoy wbat 
the movement 
brought about,” 
soy Odessa Wool- 
folk, a former 
schoolteacher and 
president of the 
Birmingham Civil 
Rights Institute. 

Lf you drive past 
Metropolitan Gar- 
dens, the city's 
largest housing 
project, the long 
three-story brick 
buildings with terraces and outside staircases look 
luxurious compared to the stork high-rise projects 
up north. But a study done five years ago found that 
this community had the lowest average household 
income of any xipcode in the United States. 

"This is not King’s dream." says Shelley Me Call, 
42, an unemployed former drug abuse and rehabili- 
tation counselor who lives in Metropolitan Gardens 
with her 8-year-old daughter. “Did King have an 
impact on this dty? At one time he did. But I think 
ws're regressing instead of progressing. We've lost e 




I'm nor from the 
South. I'm not black, 
but as a woman 
I understand 
discrimination. I would 
have liked to hove 
gotten to know him. 
People were jealous, 
ignorant and afraid of 
the changes he stood 
for. He would have 
done so much more. I 
con only think about 
whot things might hove 
been like, that he could 
hove done more . . . 
And for that, I feel like 
I was cheated. 
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Object of Pride. Woods with King statue. 

generation of our children to the streets." 

On a recent evening in Metropolitan Gardens, 
one could hear the happy voices of 30 children who 
belong to a choir sponsored by the Center for Ur- 
ban Ministries, which also runs a tutorial pro- 
gram, a jobs program and a Bihle study group for 
young people in the project. Fittingly, on thia night 
the children are singing a song whose refrain is 
"There’s hope far the rityl’ 

Thirty years after Martin Luther King Jr. cam* 
to Birmingham, he remains a strong presence 
Ministers quote him m their sermons. Civic lead- 
ers refer to him in speeches. Across the street from 
the new Civil Rights Institute in Kelly Ingram 
Park, where schoolchildren once fled the water 
hoses, stands a statue of King. It was defaced by 
vandals last year, but has since been cleaned up. 
He holds a Bible in one hand, his face serene, his 
eyes fixed on a distant goal. 

King challenged an unjust social system, and 
brought a civilizing influence to Birmingham, a 
philosophy that says blacks and whites can solve 
their problems only by working together. This leg- 
acy could explain why Birmingham has avoided 
the violent racial confrontations that have plagued 
New York and Los Angeles. 

Yet there is the danger of treating King too 
much like an icon, a hero from the past, says the 
University of Alabama's Corley: “If we don’t allow 
King to continue to challenge us, to build a com- 
munity that includes and empowers everybody, 
then we ere not honoring his legacy." 



Sheryl McCarthy u a columnist for Sew York 
Neweday. 
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Five Square 
Miles of Fear 

CICERO from Preceding Page 



a convicted mobster aa mayor. 

The judge was born in Cicero and has lived in 
the town all his life. He doesn't believe the blue- 
collar burghers are any more evil or filled with 
hate than the residents of any other American 
town. "These Bohemians and Poles are just boxed 
in on three aides by black shuns, all heavy crime," 
Berkos said. "They just want to preserve the most 
important thing they have — the homes built with 
hard work and then passed on from generation to 
generation. " 

Berkos, Cicero town attorney in 1966, said he 
told King the same thing when he brought his 
Southern Christian Leadership Conference move- 
ment north. "People in Cicero, you don’t step on 
their lawns or else you’ll get your head blown off," 
he recalls telling King 27 years ago. "Somebody 
will stick a shotgun out the window and let who- 
ever 'a out there have it" 

Ironically, King never set foot in Cicero. During 
street demonstrations in Chicago that summer. 
King used the threat of a march into Cicero to get 
Mayor Richard J. Daley and other Chicago officials 
to agree to attack bousing discrimination. 

Bob Lucas, who at the time was president of the 
Chicago chapter of the Congress of Racial Equal- 
ity. said then that King's housing accord was noth- 
ing more than worthless white words. 

Lucas, 68 now, is the director of a community- 
service organization on Chicago's south side. He 
said he led the only black march into the "Selma of 
the North" just to raise a little hell in all-white 
Cicero. 

“Doc called me that morning — we railed him 
Doc — and asked me not to go,” Lucas said. 
"When he understood that we would go anyway, 
he said, ’I wish you good luck.’ " 

Fourteen people were injured in the march, 
some hit by rocks or bottles, and a few were jabbed 
by National Guard bayonets Thirty-nine people 
wane arrested. Nonviolence went out the window 
with the cherry bombs on that Sunday afternoon. 
A few of the black marchers wore baseball gloves. 
They caught some of the rocks thrown by whites 
and threw them back. 

After Huey’g murder, after the march across the 
bridge into Cicero, after barrages of bricks and bot- 
tles, after King’s assassination, has anything 
changed? 

“Blocks are worse off in Chicago now than they 
were twenty-five years ago," Lucas said. "Blacks 
across the country are worse off, too, of course, but 
ws’ve got a brand of radam in this town that’s deep. 
If you think New York’s bad, Chicago is worse. I 
guess the only rival wo have is South Africa." 

Lucas hunched forward in his chair, as if he was 
ready for trouble. "James Baldwin used to say — 
and I think he waa right — sooner or later, some- 
body’s got to pay. We’re beginning to pay now." 

Maybe attitudes haven’t changed that much in 
Cioero since the days when someone called the 
cops to report a black man in a squad car imper- 
sonating a policeman. Officer Wesley Scott, 32 
now. did take a lot of grief: “Practically every day, 
someone called me a nigger," he said. But he’s 
been promoted to detective. 

"I don’t hold any grudgBs,” Scott said. “Igno- 
rance is like a disease, and education is the answer. 

I think I’ve been able to educate a few people about 

The town has hired two mare black officers on 
its 90-man farce. And Cicero is still the hometown 
of trouble, dirty tricks and alL 

“Cioero hasn't changed much since the days of 
Capons," Lucas said. "Why will anything change 
now?*’ 

It’s still 5 square miles of fear and fret 

The week before the 26th anniversary of King's 
ass as sin ation, the marouee at the Olympic The- 
ater on the main drag advertised a double-bill that 
symbolized the siege mentality of this sinister sub- 
urb of Chicago. 

The two movies were "Loaded Gun" and 
“Nowhere to Run.” Q 
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ight days after 
Bloody Sunday 
when hundreds 
of blacks, 
inarching for 
the right to 
vote, were beat- 
an and tear- 
1 by Selma 
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An Act 

That Overcame 
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P°Bob, Martin Luther King Jr. sat 
transfixed before a television set. 

“President Johnson was address- 
ing Congress to introduce the Vot- 
ing Rights Act and he kept saying p v 

'We Shall Overcome,’ " the tRthan “ ^ 

of the civil rights movement, re- 
called Rep. John Lewis, who was 
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component of his legacy-, a legacy which dnunati- 
caily transformed the nation's political landscape 
Among them are the Rev. Jesse Jackson, who 
made two runs for the presidency and Andrew 
Young, former United Nations ambassador and 
mayor of Atlanta. 

In addition to spawning thousands of black 
elected ufliaals, whose numbers nationally rose 
from about 400 In 1966 to nearly 8,000 today 
black voters were also crucial in electing a number 
of white politicians, including Presidents Kenne- 
dy, Carter and Clinton. 

‘The seeds from those trees keep blossoming," 
said Jackson, whose 1964 and 1988 presidential 
camjMipis — the latter in which he garnered sev- 
en million votes and came in first or second in 46 
state primaries — underscored the shifting dy- 



iroi Moseley Braun in TllinnU 
"In terms of immediate transformation and how 
we arrived it was key,” Wilder said of the 1966 
Voting Rights Act 
“I couldn't have been elected.” 

Steve Suitta, executive director of the Southern 
Regional Conference, said the impact of that act 
particularly in the South, cannot be measured 
solely by the number of black elected officials, but 
by the shaping of policies. 

He said in the 16 years after the act passed, 
members of Congress were four times more likely 
to support dvil rights legislation. That, he said 
has resulted in federal polices more sympathetic 
to blacks. The black vote has also resulted in a 
fairer distribution of jobs and services to blacks by 
local g overn ments. 

_ “ !t hasn’t, crea ted he aveo-on-eerth, but there 

Th.VW fa ,« U<hBArtrfI9s6MpratalB ^ 

Hb Disciples: Then and New 

Ham it a look at some of the members of King's inner dude, and where they om now: 



Despite the strides that blacks 
have made since then, some la- 
ment that black political advance- 
ment has not effectively translat- 
ed into economic em powermen L 
Ronald Walters, chairman of 
Howard University’s Political Sd- 
once Department, notes that much 
of the black political gains of the 
past decade occurred against a con- 
servative backdrop marked by a 
transfer of $261 billion in jobs from 
the dries to the suburbs and over- 
seas between 1989 and 1990. 

So instead of building on 
achievements, he said, “the man- 
date has been to reconstruct and put hack" 

Former Rep. Walter Faun troy, a former King 
aide, who represented Washington, D.C., as a non- 
voting delegate to Congress for 20 years, until 
1991. agreed. 

’•We ware outgunned," ha said of the Reagan - 
Bush era. "As a consequence, our increased politi- 
cal leverage has not been matched with growing 
economic security." 

The predicament has, in some segments, given 



r .v«w^u«„ uan, ui buuik segments, given 

way to apathy, leaving some to wander whether 
black political empowerment holds the key to ftir- 
ther black advancement. 

And some, like Hoses Williams, 87, who was one 
of King's dose aides and a leader of the march 
acrosa Selma's Pettua Bridge, goes so far aa to 
characterize black political leadership aa virtually 
ineffective. 

“The black lenders we had suffered and fought 
to get elected to high office, the white power strec- 
ture co-opted them," W illiams now says. 

But the Rev. Joseph Lowery, a longtime dvil 
nghts leader who presides over the Southern 
Oiriarian Leadership Council, which King found- 
ed, warned against the tendency to scapegoat black 
leaders. And he dismissed the notion by some that 

S** ■ «■- “There's been a con- 

tinuing fight, he said. 

The challenge that black leaders face is defining 
and finding solutions for the increasingly complex 
problems plaguing black America, such as AIDS 
and homelessness. 
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Whan King died. Jnronn wos 
hood of th« Chlcogo office of 
ihe Southern Christian Leader- 
•hip Conference. He mods histo- 
iY"»hh« I9B4 and 1988presi- 
danfai onmpoigns. Ha is founder 
ond president of the National 
Rainbow Coalition, is a nonvot- 
ing member d the US. Senate 
represenring Washington, D.C, 
ond has a talk show on CNN, 

Ha is o contender to succeed 
Benjamin Hooks as president of 
the NAACP. 

Joctaon, 51, said Ihe seeds 
from King's movement 'keep 
blossoming. Ail of the political 
wnpoweimenl emerges foam 
Seimo. AH of I. Ha was the lead 
*s - 1 - kutTfo^w of that movement.” 
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Founlror, 60, directed ttw 
Southern Christian Leodenchip 
Conference's Washington fay. 
reou from 1960-70 ond was a 
coordinator of the 1 965 Sdmo- 
to-Montgomery morch, the 1 963 
March on Washington ond the 
1 969 Poor People's campaign. 
He wot ihe District of 
Columbia's norrvoring congres- 
*ond delegate from 1971-91 
and choired the Congressional 
Slack Caucus w 1 981 . He now 
is a private political consultant 
and pastor of New Bethel 
eopl* Church, Wadungton, DC 
"Dr. King did his job,' He 

soys, 'h remains for us in every 
©onerotion to exercise the lever- 
age ... We cannot do it c 

at TterfwoVf” 



lewis. 53, choired the Student 
Nonviolent Coordinating 
Committee from 1963-66, 
helped lead the 5elmo-to- 
Montgomary march ond was 
among those beaten by police 
and tear-gassed, on what is 
now known as Bloody Sunday. 

The Georgia Democrat vvas 
elected to Congress in 1986. 

*lf it hadn't been for the food- 
•ship of Dr. King, we wouldn't 
be where w» are today/ Lewis 
»d. *H« mode it possible for 
politicians to soy 'yes.' Those of 
us in high elected positions 
today owe it to Martin Luther 
Kktg Jr/ 

stool ev'sW 



Young, 60, was mayor of Allonto 
from 1 982-90. He served in the 
U3. House of Representatives 
from 1973-77, and was appoint- 
ed the first block U3. ambaj 
•odor to the United Nations under 
President Jimmy Cortor. He k on 
Ihe 1996 US. Olympia 
Committee and is with an Atlanta 
low and engineering firm. 

In 1 988 he told Ihe Los 
Angles Times. 'll was only when 
foe movement outside the political 
arena bogged down for lode of a 
strong leader like Martin Luther 
King that I become afraid thot 
everything that Marlin hod worked 
fer vros going to be undevu. That 
was one of the reasons some of 
• r ot gat into patina^ . nit., 
gmgesigo-iqlo ha&mni jjniass-qjei 91 'aw 
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Touring Long Island. King speaks in Rockville Centre on May 12. 1965, the same day he visited Lakeview. 



Malveme 

Remembers 
His Impact 



t was already lata in the after- 
noon on a sunny spring day by 
the time Martin Luther King 
Jr. arrived in Lakeview — a 
largely black community in the 
Mai verne School District. It 
was May 12, 1966, another ar- 
duous day for the civil rights 
leader, who had been on the 
road since noon, bringing his message of hope and 
struggle to crowds from Lang Beach to Rockville 
Centre. 

Malveme was just another stopping point and, in 
fact. King could not stay long. He spoke briefly to 
the gathering of about 500, walked a bit in their civil 
rights march, and then was gone. But uthat Hr raid. 
'Racial segregation is evil,” he admonished, 
"whether it ia in 
Selma, Alabama, 
Atlanta, Georgia, 
or Malveme, Long 
Island." 

Almost 28 years 
later, the moment 
still resonates for 
some of those who 
were there. "1*11 
never forget those 
words," says Sal 
Zaocaro. a white so- 
cial studies teacher 
who has worked at 
Malveme High 
School for 32 years. 

It was not by 
chance that King 
had chosen the 
Malveme school 
district for censure. 

By 1966, the dis- 
trict was well 
known across the 
country as one of 
the battlegrounds 
where the struggle 
to integrate white 
and black school- 
children was being 
being waged. And if 
Mol verne’s racial 
barriers hardly 
}t unique in 
the nation or on 
Long Island — 
where segregated 
"neighborhood" 
schools had long 
been an unchal- 
lenged way of life 



By Eric Nagourney and 
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among many whites rather than a cause of moral 
disquiet — the passion and longevity of its battle 
elevated it above the landscape. 

"It held up a mirror to the racists on Long Is- 
land," says Lincoln Lynch, a black civil rights activ- 
ist on the Island then. 

In many ways, the Mahreme conflict embodied 
the civil rights struggle on Long Island in the 1960s 
— a movement led by increasingly militant M»<-ha 
joined fay a cadre of white liberals. Throughout the 
north, segregated schools were spawned by segre- 
gated bousing patterns, rather than by laws. Able to 
make only token inroads into housing, the civil 
rights fighters turned their attention to the schools. 




Malverne's schools were eventually integrated — 
but only after years of turmoil. Years marked by 
school boycotts by black families protesting segre- 
gation and later by white families protesting deseg- 
regation. By sit-ins and arrests. Of bomb threats, 
vandalism and epithets. And, often, by fear. 

"It was was somewhat violent and distasteful and 
uncomfortable," soys Luis Bejarano, a school board 
president in the mid-1960s. "But it was a bitter pill 
that we did swallow." 

The movement to desegregate Malveme grew out 
of one increasingly undeniable fad: The white chil- 
dren of the district attended taro elementary 
schools, the black anas went to a third. Enrollment 
at the Woodfield Road school, which served Lake- 
view, was about 76 percent minority. At the Lindner 
Place and Davison Avenue schools, which served 
mostly white Malveme and Lyn brook, black enroll- 
ment was only about 15 p ercen t All students at- 
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tended the district's junior high and high schools. 

In June, 1963, after reviewing a complaint filed 
by the NAACP, state education commissioner 
James Allen ordered Malveme to fix the imbalance 
by dividing the grades among the three schools. 

By August, an opposition group of white resi- 
dents had formed — taking the name Taxpayers 
and Parents, or TAP — and the first legal salvo 
was fired. The group filed a lawsuit and began 
campaigning to gain control of the school board. 

Edward Nasierowski, a white school board mem- 
ber who later quit the board to protest the desegre- 
gation plan, says that the parents were angered 
not by integration but by the disruption the plan 
posed to the district’s community-based schools. 

Supporters of desegregation had already been 
picketing, but now they turned up the heat to in- 
clude sit-ins, attempts to register black students at 
white schools and a boycott against the Woodfield 
school. The protests intensified as it became dear 
that the district was not going to simply comply 
with the state desegregation order. 

"We thought H would be a relatively simple 
thing." says the Rev. Bennie Whiten, a onetime 
NAACP chairman who moved to Lakeview in the 
midst of the turmoil. "I gueas we just did not under- 
stand the — shall I call them the ‘fears? — of the 
people from Malveme and Lynbrook.” 

In fact, it would be years before there was any- 
thing cJoee to resolution of the conflict. It was not 
until 1966 — after the U A Supreme Court refused 
to hear the case — that desegregation waa put into 
effect And even than, the matter was hardly settled. 

In the ensuing months, many white parents 
staged their own boycott of the elementary schools, 
placing their children in tutoring craitanj hastily 
established in people's bnm«» i and pirfcrting On 




Voices 




I wos in middle school 
and I knew Dr. King 
would come by car in a 
parade through 
Lakeview. I was going 
. . to get permission 
to go, but no one was 
home. I broke into the 
house, because there 
was no way to see 
Dr. King unless I had 
my bike. I rode up 
... [and] he reached 
over ond touched my 
heod and smiled. I got 
a spanking lor 
breaking the window, 
but H wos a smoll price 
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when they tried to block mover* from transferring 
furniture between school*. 

Yet Muir erne suffered no m^jor incident* of vio- 
lence during the period — ■ blessing some people 
believe resulted from the persistent message of 
nonviolence King was preaching across the coun- 
try. Bejarano thinks King’s visit to Lakeview whs a 
turning paint in the battle. "I remember being 
awed by him." the former school board president 
say*. "He was so quiet and so passive, while the 
rest of us sometimes got a little too excited. He did 
have a positive effect on the whole district" 

Although the white boycott ran out of steam as 
students trickled heck into the schools, unrest con- 
tinued. In 1967, the school board settled on a com- 
promise: Instead of shuffling students among the 
three elementary schools, they would simply doae 
down Woodfield and integrate the black students 
into the two remaining schools. Opponents of deseg- 
regation were largely mollified. Woodfield was con- 
verted into administrative offices. Life in the school 
system began to return to normal. 

Now, for many residents of Malverne and other 
Long Island districts that also suffered desegrega- 
tion battles, those events seem far away, catalo- 
gued under the comforting label of "histoiy." This 
is not necessarily accurate. In 1990. a Newsday 
examination of segregation on Long Island re- 
vealed that black children were receiving educa- 
Jons separate and unequal. Among the findings: 
Mare than half the Island’s black students attend- 
ed schools whose programs were inferior to those 
in white schools; and 57 percent of black children 
attended just 1 1 of the Island's 126 school districts. 

And *1 though Malverne has its share of racial 
tensions, students say they largely get along — in 
their own worlds. "In general, blacks stay to them- 
selves and whites stay to themselves." says Cham- 
mee Anderson, a black junior at the high school. 
Robert Heinrich, a white 1 1 th -grader from Mai- 
verae, agrees. "Sure there’s hostility but there's 
no fighting in the halls or things like that" 

In other words, integration — of a sort at least 
— haa been accomplished. But some people cannot 
forget how it was done: by closing the black com- 
munity school and preserving the white ones. 
Some blacks still fed they bore the brunt of the 
solution. So was the desegregation battle a victory? 

"That is a $64,000 question," ays Lynch, now 
retired and living in New York City. "In these days 
of inflation, you would probably have to say it's a 
$64-million question. Was it a victory? Was it a 
victory? ( don't know." 
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5S9 hen Martin Luther King Jr. 
was leading marches and 
preaching of his dreams, the 
achievements and travails of 
black Americana were virtually 
ignored in most of America’s 
textbooks and classrooms. 
That exclusion haa ended in 
large part due to King’s own ef- 
forts, as well as the changes in society that fol- 
lowed hia death. 

Now, students learn not just about King, but the 
civil rights movement arid the achievements of 
black Americans. And that teaching has expanded 
into the concept of "multiculiuraliam," where they 
learn about the culture and contributions of His- 
panic*, Native Americans and other ethnic groups 
as wnlL 

That change is important, school officials said, 
especially on Long Island where the majority of 
Nassau and Suffolk's 126 school districts are over- 
whelmingly white. 

"We are a changing population,” said Plain- 
view-Old Bethpage Schools Superintendent Henry 
L. Grishman, whose district is 97 percent white. 
"We’re no longer just lily-white; our school district 
is becoming significantly more diverse all the time. 

I feel strongly that school districts need to take a 
very aggressive stand m dealing with diversity and 
integrating that into the curriculum." 

Jeannette Stem, chairwoman of social studies 
for the Wan Ugh public schools, where 97 percent 
of the student* are white, said her students "don't 
have the contact" with children of other races “so 
we have to do it through historic examples, 
through videotapes It's artificial/' 

In the Roosevelt school district, 
whose majority is black, students don’t 
have to rely exclusively on videotapes 
because many teachers and adminis- 
trators can share personal recollec- 
tions of King. ‘‘Some of us actually 
went on some of the marches with 
King," said TerreciU Wotlcia. the dis- 
trict's coordinator of compensatory 
programs. "The children are curious 
about what that time was like, and we 
try to explain how things have 
changed or not changed." 

In Suffolk's Patchogue-Medford. 
which ha* a majority white population, 
high school students discuss civil liber- 
ties whils middle school student* read 
about Gandhi and study his connec- 
tion to King. 

And in Half Hollow Hills, where 
nearly 20 percent of the students are 
black, Hispanic or Asian, the contribu- 
tions of African-Americans are empha- 
sized in subjects ranging from history 
to music, science to social studies. 

"We’U look at the strata of how 
many African-Americans are in deci- 
sion-making positions and what are 
the obstacles and what are the preju- 
dices and what are the stereotypes," 
said Joseph E. Caroselli, assistant su- 
perintendent for secondary instruc- 
tion. 

While some schools make the drama 
of Martin Luther King Jr.’s time come 
alive through videotapes and film- 
strips, history books and speakers, Ste- 

phen Waldman remembers how invig- 

. . V orating it- w^a- bo, teach the subject, 



whan what is now histoiy was news. 

"In the sixties, you were in the ihroee of the 
[civil rights] movement, and you had things going 
on on television all the rime," said WaJdman, 
president of the Lang Island Council for the Social 
Studiea. “I was teaching in Maasapequa. In those 
days, you had debates and discussions going on all 
the time on how to make changes, what was wrong 
and what was right about the system. " 

Now, Waldman said, approaches to teaching are 
"more multicultural" and school districts particu- 
larly concentrate on the subject in seventh- and 
eighth-grade VS. history and Ilth-grade Ameri- 
can histoiy coureea 

And there is a particular attention during spe- 
cial celebrations. 

"A lot of people have mixed feelings about Black 
Histoiy Month or Hispanic Heritage Month," said 
Carol Davila, a librarian at the Caroline G. Atkin- 
son Elementary School in Freeport and a member 
of the district's Black Educators Aasocation. 
“Some educators believe that we should not have 
these things, that it constitutes separation." 

But she said that black history celebrations 
"came out of a need to be recognized, because 
black Americans had been left out of history, had 
been left out of the teaching curriculum." But, she 
said, "we are included now — not aa much as we 
should be, but it's getting better." 

And that inclusion is not lost on the students 
who learn about King and his time. 

“A lot of stuff Dr. King did paid off because now 
we have a whole lot more chances than we would 
have had when he 
was alive and that 
moat of the time, 
both color* or races 
get along peaceful- 
ly and not violent- 
ly," said 11 -year- 
old Adrienne 
Johnson, a student 
at the Milton L. Ol- 
ive Middle School 
in Wyandanch. 

Her classmate 
Jenora Randolph 
said, “It would be 
kind of fun to have 
a mixed group be- 
cause you get to 
know different 
people and know 
different things 
about them." 

Aa for King, 11- 
year-old Brian 
Russell of Wyan- 
danch views the 
civil rights leader 
as a man who 
"taught people re- 
spect for them- 
selves. That's how 
people remember 
him. 

"He was really 
important because 
he led people to 
freedom. Now 
black people have a 
little bit of respect. 

Not much, but 
some.*; fc 3 f3i 
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For o while, I thought 
King was o Communist 
... But over time, I 
realized that at that 
time, H you did 
anything thot was not 
of the norm, you were 
considered □ 
Communist. King wos 
trying to bring about 
justice; He wanted 
block people to live by 
the some rules os 
whites. He hod os 
much right to fight for 
his people os we did 
for freedom from 
England. That's what 
America is oil about. 
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i of Hm Art. A. Barry Rand — could be the first black chairman of a Fortune 500 company. 



Success 

Gomes to Those 
Who Battle Odds 




By Christine Dugas 



Barry Rand is a product of the 
civil rights movement. 

He was hired as a sales 
trainee at Xerox Carp, in Octo- 
ber, 1968, at a time when ma- 
jor corporations were begin- 
ning to recruit mure blacks 
into entry level positions. Rand 
was among the first wave of 
black sales reps at the copier company. 

Although top management at Xerox was com- 
mitted to affirmative action, Rand soon ran up 
against a boss who made racist remarks and open- 
ly said he had problems working with minorities. 

"I almost quit," Rand says today. “But I learned 
a long time ago that the easiest thing to do is to 
walk away. Once you walk away, you have auto- 
matically eliminated any posaiblity of winning in 
the situation." 

Rand stayed at Xerox and won. He outperformed 
moat of his colleagues. And today, he is one of four 
executive vice presidents, the highest- ranking ex- 
ecutives below the chairman of the $ 18.3-billion 
company. This puts Rand in line to become the 
first blade chairman of a Fortune 500 company. 

Rand would be the first to say that be did not get 
where be is alone. In fact, he is part of a larger story 
. that began in the late 1960a, when a group of black 
"employees al Xerdx, inspired by the dvil rights 



movement, organized local caucus grouns and 
helped each other to move up the corporate ladder. 

The efforts of these pioneers, along with the 
commitment of top management, has made Xerox 
a recognized leader in workplace diversity. Today, 
14 percent of the Xerox work force is black and 
1 1.8 percent of its managers are black — high ra- 
tine compared with most corporations'. In addition 
to Rand, other blacks who have risen, to the execu- 
tive ranks include Richard Barton, president of Xe- 
rox Canada, and Maurice Holmes, president of the 
company's Office Document Systems Division. 

But 25 years ago, when black college students 
such os Rand were starting their careers, they had 
few role models in corporate America. It was un- 
usual then to see a black sales representative call- 
ing on clients in predominantly white territories. 
And white managers often had their own biases. 

In 1967, Art Crawford, a graduate of Fairfield 
University and a 6-foot-5-inch, all-America basket- 
ball player, almost didn't get hired at Xerox be- 
cause a branch manager thought he was so impos- 
ing that he would frighten people. 

Sanford Banker, then a Xerox marketing team 
manager, had met Crawford at a recruitment semi- 
nar and recommended him to the branch manager. 
Banker was appalled by the branch manager’s reac- 
tion and suggested ^"1 be his secretary if she 
was frightened by Crawford. She said Crawford was ’ 



a very nice young man. He got the job. 

Thin, wasn't the only hurdle Crawford faced. He 
recalls the subtle forms of racism be encountered 
when he went out an sales calls: 

"There wns often shock on dints' faces when I 
darkened their door, if you will. When I announced 
myself, they often assumed I was there to fix the 
machine. And when I would travel on occasion 
with ■ sales rep who was white, once we entered 
into a dialogue with the client, I was ignored." 

That didn't stop Crawford from becoming the top 
salesman in his branch office in Now York. In time, 
however, Crawford and the other black employees 
at Xerox encountered new obstacles: No matter how 
well they performed, they were not being promoted 
as quickly aa their white colleagues. 

In 1971, Crawford helped to create MAME, Met- 
ro Area Minority Employees, a local self-help 
group. At the same time, black employees in other 
parts of the country were independently forming 
their own caucus groups. They met in the evenings 
and on weekends to share information, study how 
copiers worked, and help each other improve their 
presentation skills. 

Although blacks were being hired In greater 
numbers, they continued to languish in low-level 
positions. In 1971 black employees in the San 
Francisco Bay Area filed a class- action suit against 
Xerox, charging discrimination. Xerox dispatched 
David Kearns, a white executive who later became 
the company's chairman, to resolve the problem. 

Kearns quickly promoted four blocks in the dis- 
trict to managerial positions. And the following 
year, Xarox formed a Minority Advisory Committee 
to track the progress of black employees. Crawford, 
who was the company’s first black branch manager, 
and Rand were among the committee members. 

The committee gave black employees from 
around the country an opportunity to meet, share 
their experiences and become friends. They began 
to exchange information about what was happening 
in other caucus groups. In 1974, Kent Amos, a mem- 
ber of the advisory committee, casually mentioned 
that the caucus groups might hold a national meet- 
ing. When Xerox managers heard this they immedi- 
ately became concerned. They feared it would be the 
first step in formation of a powerful union. 

Xarox management set up a meeting with seven 
lent black employees at a hotel in Toronto, 
j to forestall a national conference. Because 
Amos, Rand, Crawford and the other four employ- 
ees had never seriously considered bolding a nation- 
al meeting, it was easy for them to agree to drop the 
idea. In return, they were able to get a number of 
concessions from the company, including an agree- 
ment that Xerox would pay for a group of black 
leaders to attend regional caucus meetings. 

Several months later, company executives and 
the black employees met in Chicago. Management 
presented a plan based on the Taranto meeting. But 
it failed to mention important elements of the origi- 
nal agreement, such as the travel funding, accord- 
ing to an account in a Harvard Buaineas School case 
study by associate professor Raymond Friedman. 
The hotel meeting degenerated into a shouting 
match and the black managers walked out. 

The black employees had nowhere to go but into 
a nearby stairwell, where they stopped to assess 
the situation. "We didn't know if we were still em- 
ployed at that paint," Crawford says. 

After a few minutes. Kearns recalls telling Duug 
Reed, vice president of personnel: “I guess I'D 
swallow my pride." Kearns joined the group in the 
stairwell. “And we just worked our way through 
it," ho says. “I made the first step and so they 
made the second and third steps." 

The group of seven black employees became 
known aa the Road Show. They traveled around 
the country, helping local caucus groups set up 
conferences. They acted as role models and intro- 
duced black employees to white executives. 

The caucus groups stood out because of the way 
members took responsibility for each other. 

’.‘We were in uncharted waters," says Korney 
Laday, a member of the Road Show, who is vice 
' lent of field operations in the South. "We 
the possibility of failure was high and so we 
needed to support each other. We also knew we 
had to be better than our white counterparts. We 
didn't think we could be average.” 

That sometimes called for extraordinary mea- 
sures. >p< , „ 

"In Washington. D.C.. there was a black sales 
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rep who was not doing well." Rand recalls. “At the 
time there may have been seven or eight black 
soles reps who all got together and went into the 
person's territory to help that person in building 
skills, and getting prospects and closing orders.” 
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Over the years, the caucus group movement at 
Xerox has continued to flourish. Last weekend, for 
example, MAME held a day-long meeting that in- 
cluded workshops on such topics as personal finan- 
cial planning and community service. 

Today, there are also caucus groups 
for women, and other minority groups 
it Xerox That is in keeping with the 
company’s current focus on diversity. 

In recant years, the emphaais at 
many companies has shifted from af- 
firmative action to managing and en- 
couraging an increasingly diverse 
work forco. “No one uses the ‘AA* 
term anymore." says Richard Clarke, a 
black who heads a Manhattan recruit- 
ing firm that specializes in black ex- 
ecutives. “Diversity is something one 
can’t argue against America is by na- 
ture diverse." 

Clarke stoned his company in 1957, 
shortly after he went to apply for a job 
at an employment agency nnd waa told 
it was already filled. White applicants 
waiting for the same job heard the sec- 
retary say the job was taken, and start- 
ed to leave. Then, he remembers, the 
flustered secretary turned to them and 
said. ‘'Wait, I didn’t mean you. I just 
meant him." 

That kind of discrimination occurs 
less frequently today, Clarke says. But 
it hasn’t been entirely eliminated. Last 
year, he sent the resume of a young 
block collegB graduate to a fashion de- 
sign executive who had a job opening 
and arranged for an interview. But 
when the young woman arrived, the 
marketing executive took one look at 
her and coldly said to leave her resume 
and she would get bock to her. 

Taylor Cox, an associate professor of 
*g Tall. Art Crawford is now president of a firm wganiational behavior ni the Unhrer- 
cqi^ponj^^q^i^ng 



blocks hove mode considerable progress gaining 
entry-level jobs in white-collar professions, they 
still find it difficult to move up the corporate ladder. 

According to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, the 
proportion of blocks in executive, administrative 
and managerial occupations has improved only 
slightly in Die past decade. Blacks accounted for 
4.7 percent of such jobs in 1983, compared to 5.8 
percent lost year. 

When it comes to the corporate board room, 
blacks have even leas representation. Korn Perry 
International, an executive search firm, estimates 
that minorities represent about 4 percent of all 
directors on the boards of Fortune 1,000 compan- 
ies, based on a 1991 survey. 

Earl Washington is president of the Executive 
Leadership Council, a group of nearly 100 senior 
black executives from predominantly Fortune 500 
companies, which was organized about seven years 
ago. He says that only about 10 of its members ore 
on boards of miyor corporations. 

"There are now literally aerveral hundred senior 
block executives out there,’’ says Washington, a 
vice president si Rockwell International. “From 
that standpoint, have gains been made? Absolute- 
ly. Do we have a long way to go? You bet your 
bippy. We’re waiting for the time when there are a 
number of African-American CEOs at Fortune 500 
companies." 

But for the most part, black college graduates 
today have benefited from the gains made by their 
predecessors. As Rand likes to tell students, 
“Whatever break that you have is really part of on 
unbroken chain from the civil rights lawyers, 
through Martin Luther King Jr., through Jesse 
Jackson." The young generation, in turn, must 
also give something back to the community, he 
says. 

At Xerox, the Road Show was disbanded many 
years ago because there were enough black execu- 
tives throughout the company who could act as 
role models and work with caucus groups. Over 
the years, some of the Road Show members left the 
company. 

Today. Crawford is president of Introspect 
Group, a Manhattan consulting firm that spe- 
cialize* in advising companies on managing di- 
versity. And Amos heads the Urban Family In- 
stitute in Washington. D.C. Since 1981, he and 
his wife have adopted 86 teenagers and put 
them through col- 



lege. 

But in 1990, all 
of the Road Show 
members got hack 
together in Chica- 
go when the black 
caueus groups fi- 
nally held a nation- 
al meeting. By 
then, no one in 
management was 
worried it would 
result in a union. 
Kearns, who re- 
tired from Xerox in 
1991, says it was a 
proud moment. He 
says there is no 
doubt that the cau- 
cus movement 
mode Xerox a bet- 
ter company. 

As Crawford sees 
it, all companies 
must begin to tap 
into the talents of a 
more diverse work 
farce. 

“American cor- 
porations are 
locked in a global 
struggle, and 
we’re losing,” he 
said. "We can’t af- 
ford petty ‘isms’ 
like racism and 
sexism. What’s at 
stake is the future 



I hod ambivalent 

feelings about Mortin 
Luther King. I thought 
that the racism was that 
strong that going in 
with your hat in your 
bond or going down 
on your knees and 
praying was not going 
to change the foce or 
heart of white America. 
If it wasn't for Malcom 
X — the fear of blacks 
out of control or riots 
— would King hove 
been os effective 
In things that he 
stood for? 
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e Arts 



View From Wings 
Shows Difference 
In Stage Presence 

“Twenty-five years ago, there was 
only one African-American ballet 
dancer," says Arthur Mitchell. "My- 
self" 

In those yean he was a principal 
dancer with the New York City Bal- 
let. Lost week, when his own com- 
pany, the Dance Theater erf Harlem, 
which he founded in the wake of the 
assassination of Martin Luther King 
Jr., played the New York State The- 
ater, he looked out from the wings 
and saw "fifty, sixty African- Amen- 
cans” on stage. Changes are happen- 
ing worldwide," he said. His com- 
pany has been to Russia and most 
recently to South Africa, and Eng- 
land's Royal Ballet has instituted a 
minority program for dancers. 

At recent scholarship auditions far 
Lhe Danes Theater of Harlem, he add- 
ed, “260 kids showed up. And forty of 
them were boys. Perceptions have 
changed, that minority persons can 
be dancer*." There's still work to be 
done: "The entire country needs a 
sense of inclusion," he said. "It's very 
important that corporations, founda- 
tions and arts institutions nddress 
this. We need it so desperately among 
our young people. " — Janice Berman 



Trade ‘Black Box’ 
Is Equivalent Of 
The Glass Ceiling 

"Clearly, there's been progress and 
change," 6aid Ed Eckstine, president of 
Mercury Records and the first black to 
be chief executive of a nonblack-owned 
record company. "In 1968, there were 
very few employees on a corporate lev- 
el. aside from Motown and Stax, except 
for the errant promotion guy. But dear- 
ly, we were behind the times." 

Eckstine remains concerned about 
what he calls "the black box” syn- 
drome in the music business, the black 
equivalent of the glass ceiling. Most 
black executives work in the block mu- 
sic divisions of their c or po rati ons. "If 
you're a black guy, you do RAB 
[rhythm and blues j promotion, sales, 
A AR [artists and repertoire!. But if I 
have the desire and acumen to be a 
pop promotion or AAR person, that 
shouldn't be limited by the eolor of my 
akin.” 

or ruc- 
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Culture 

Reflects 

Changing 

Times 



‘Not a Black Thing 
Or a White Thing; 
It’s a Green Thing’ 

Mario Van Peebles is at the fare- 
front of the resurgent black film 
movement. The actor-director scored 



says Mario Van Peebles. "Well, Holly- 
wood's not a black thing or a white 
thing. It's a green thing . . . 

"That's why, after 'New Jack' made 
all this money, I suddenly became this 
real hot guy. Trouble was, all they 
wanted from me was ‘New Jack 2* or 
‘New Jack 3,’ you know where Wesley 
[Snipes] comes back from the dead 

. . Tm serious. This is what they 
were talking about 

"And I didn't want bo do that Be- 
cause that’s one of the mistakes black 
filmmakers made in the seventies. 
Too many guys got caught up in the 
sequel business and we didn’t have 
any real control . . . And no matter 
what you may read about with this 
new black film renaissance, that’s the 
way it still is. We’re still hired hands 
with something to prove. My dad's the 
only block director who owns his own 
negative . 

"So I figure that while we're in the 
house, it’s better to go out and push 
the envelope while [the studios] are 
open to it That’s why I’m doing a 
western. And since it's a genre we’ve 
been excluded from. I’ll probably do 
more.” — Gene Seymour 



Painting a Picture 
Of the Evolving 
Black Artist 

Kinahaaha Conwill is director of the 
Studio Museum in Harlem, which this 
year is celebrating its 25th anniver- 
sary. It was no specific emit, but the 
times themselves that instigated the 
founding of this museum, which con- 
centrates on the art of blacks, she 
says. 

“The idea of the museum was to 
create a working space where artists 
and the immunity could come to- 
gether. So having living artists was a 
critical part. The museum hod an art- 
iat-in-residence program, and Julie 
Dash, who did "Daughters of the 
Dust," did her first film courses at the 



“Things have changed in numerous 
ways, and some of them have been 
positive. In the sixties, the perception 
was a group of angry people who were 
going to hove their own institution. 
By the late seventies and eighties, it 
was dear black people were going to 
be port of the larger economic picture. 
In the sixties, many artists dealt with 
political issues, in the seventies they 
fait we can deal with whatever we 
want to deal with; the world is our 



Ha y . Leaden in the arts include, clockwise from bottom left, 
Arthur Mitchell, Isaiah Jackson. Kins has ha Conwill and Mario Van Peebles. 



big at the box office with the 1991 
gangster thriller, “New Jack City." So 
much so that he was given a chance to 
direct a full-scale Western, "Poaee," 
which opens in May. He comes by his 
filmmaking bent honestly: His father, 
Molvin Van Peebles, helped dear his 
path with the legendary 1971 block- 
buster, "Sweet Sweet back’* Band- 
asaaa Song." 

"There's a line in *New Jock < 
which asya, ‘Crack's not a white t . 

- or n hUffc- thmg It's ■ death thing/ ' 



“We’ve returned to a narrowing 
of the definition of what visual art- 
ists can create, that there's one 
right way to create art if you're a 
black artist, and it’s political. And I 
think there’s been s blacklaah 
against cultural diversity, there is 
resentment, a dosing down of some 
cultural opportunities. So that in 
1993 not cnily is there a narrowing 
perception of what African-Ameri- 
can artists can do, but a real finan- 
cial threat to the institutions that 

“If bjr the year 2,000 we have two 
things m place, then this period wifi 
have been worth all of this turmoil: 
If there is truly an appreciation of 
the African-American art through- 
out the field, but also strong Afri- 
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Despite Critical, 
Commercial Gains, 
Struggle Continues 



The story of blacks in cheater dur- 
ing the past 25 years is really two 
stories, one of achievement by indi- 
viduals such as Pulitzer Prise-win- 
ning playwright August Wilson and 
one of mounting difficulties for black 
theater institutions, said Douglas 
Turner Ward, co-founder and artistic 
director of the Negro Ensemble Com- 
pany. The company began its first 
season within weeks of King's death 
and is now fighting fen* survival. 

"While many blacks succeed in the 
larger arena, the very health of our 
institutional presence is threatened, 
is in the midst of a crisis. The very 
thing that emerged out of Martin Lu- 
ther King's struggles of that time 
was the rise of institutions." 

Though the company enjoyed 
both commercial and critical suc- 
cesses during the 1970s and 1980a 

— "A Soldier's Play” by Charles 
Puller won the 1982 Pulitxer Prise 

— the company has not had a per- 
manent home in more than two 
years. At the end of this month, 
the company will begin previews 
for its first production since 1991. 

Regardless of its difficulties, 
Ward says, "We can say that there 
is undeniable evidence of our insti- 
tutions’ contributions. That legacy 
is also a positive thing. 

“Like in everything else, the post 
twenty-five years have been a 
mixed blessing. There have been 
changes for the better and reverses 
at the same time." — Esther fvenan 
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Striking a Note 
Of Gradual But 
Certain Progress 

"When you look at the problems we 
still have, you think, ‘Oh God, we have 
an far to got’ “ said Isaiah Jackson. 48, 
musk director of the Dayton. Ohio. 
Symphony. "But over the aourae of ray 
lifetime, you realize how for we have 
come." 

Jackson, who has led the New York 
and Los Angeles Philharmonics, the 
Cleveland Orchestra and the Boston 
Pops, was reflecting on a 40-year peri- 
od that began In 1949. when Doan Dix- 
on had to go to Europe to find work, 
and even then was told to wear white 
gloves "so people could see his hands.” 

"When Henry Lewis conducted at 
La Scale [in Milan], it made Time 
magazine, it was so unusual,'* Jackson 
recalled "Now there are more [black] 
conductors than you can count on one 
hand employed by the symphony or- 
chestras of America." 

That is still not a lot, when you con- 
sular there are more than 120 orches- 
tras in the country. But now Jackson 
considers that the problems facing 
black conductors are more closely en- 
twined with the prohkxna faring West- 
ern classical musk in general. "We still 
have a long way to go," he said "But 
that has to do with the decline of West- 
ern civilization, if you want to put it in 
those terms." - — Peter Goodman 
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A Rustling of Wings 



ne spring after- 
noon 32 years 
ago, Martin Lu- 
ther King Jr. was 
found sitting on a 
Montgomery, 

Ala., porch in 
clear view and 
gunshot range of 
the enemies of hia cause. 

"How old are you, Martin?” hia 
host and elder comrade, the Rev. Dr. 

Ralph Abernathy, inquired 

"Thirty-four,” King replied. “Hop- 
ing for thirty-five." 

Antoine de Saint Exupery found 
out in combat that war is the accep- 
tance of death. By then M.L. King al- 
ready had found out that so is non- 
violent war. 

One of his marches would bring 
him to Philadelphia. Mias., in 1966. 

Three dvil rights volunteers had 
been murdered in Philadelphia the 
summer before; and the sheriff and 
the deputies who had killed them were now the only 
guards who stood between King’s pilgrims and a 
crowd of townspeople nearly all truculent and nearly 
all white, because black Philadelphia could not risk 
the mass welcome hidden in their hearts. 

King had come to bear his witness by walking up 
the steps of the town hall and kneeling in prayer 
before Ha door. A fellow traveler watched him make 
his way upward, sought for the light of inspiration 
upon hia countenance, and saw only the face of the 
target. But the rustlings of the wings of death’s angel 
had become familiar to his interior ear well before; as 
he heard them on that day in Philadelphia, he had 
heard them in Jackson, Birmingham snd Albany, 
Ga., and would hear them again in Cicero, 111. 

But he had heard them first in Montgomery and 
loud and dear enough to imbed the premonition that 
it was where he would keep his appointment with an 
early grave. His mission never brought him back un- 
burdened by uneasea, especially intimate and press- 
ing all the more, in the cir- 
cumstances of this return. 

The May, 1961, Freedom 
Ride had stopped to bleed 
in Montgomery after the 
first passengers to journey 
through Alabama in an in- 
tegrated interstate bus had 
debarked there to be sav- 
agely set upon by a mob 
free to rabble with all the 
cops sway. Two dayi later, 
this wounded band of the 
young, reinforced by re- 
cruits descending from the 
South around them, rose 
up and made ready to press 

on into Mississippi. 

They begged King to come with them and he begged 
them not to go. He had never been and would never be 
the son of oommander who sent others to places from 
which his own good sense held him back. Now he had 
no answer for them except the half-audadoua, half- 
ashamed one that dosed the question: 

“I think I should choose the time and place of my 
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gnlgotha.” 

Hec 



e could not, of course, choose, being bound as he 
long since was. by events and by his nature, to the 
road to hia secular calvary. 

Montgomery had been the first station on the trip 
for him, although he had no reason to recognize it 
when he arrived. He had been called to Dexter Ave- 
nue Baptist Church with the Boston University PhD 
degree that must have particularly appealed to con- 
gregants for whom to worship at Deader defined 
one's place in Montgomery’s older families and one's 
temperament as more Inclined to philosophical con- 



templation than to shoutings from the pew. 

Martin Luther King Jr. could not in those days 
have felt much reason to aspire to wider stages than 
the black National Baptist Convention *nH perhaps, 
with his father’s decease, a return to Atlanta, the 
Ebenezer Baptist Church, an honored reign as a 
second Pope of Auburn Avenue. 

He owed a grander fate to the geographical acci- 
dent of the Montgomery bus boycott and to the mil- 
identification that conscripted him for history. The 
boycott’s initial moving force had not been a pastor 
but E.D. Nixon, a Pullman porter who had burned 
for years as Montgomery’s lonely brand of radical 
black mill lance. The boycott had barely begun when 
a group of clergymen asked to consult with Nixon, 
who focused upon them eyes fierce with suspicions. 

Hie un trusting eye settled upon King. 

"He was new in town, and he was the youngest,’’ 
Nixon said later, "and his was the dirtiest church. 1 
had to put him so far out front that he couldn’t rat out 
on us no matter how much he wanted to.” 

"And so I nominated hrm for rh*irm*n of the 
Montgomery Improvement Association. All I hod 
wanted to do was head ofT a fink and I got the great- 
est strike leader I will ever see. Till the day 1 die 1*11 
thank God for guiding me by misleading me." 

We would Bee King earliest in those churches 
where he rallied and uplifted the weary. He would 
enter with a face masked by the complications of 
crisis and then he would lilt his head and summon up 
the genes of his oountry preacher ancestry and make 
the old young again, his modernism forgotten, his 
familial tradition restored in full-throated glory; and 
he would be free to dispense the greatest of his gifts, 
which waa to bring the message of hope and live to 
simple people. 

I do not think he was ever quite comfortable a way 
from those thronged and echoing churches. There 
was always something shadowed and wary about his 
eyes when he was anywhere else. When Last we 
talked, he had just returned from Selma. Ala., to 
which Malcolm X had made a rare excursion and 
provided their only extended encounter. 

King said that what had most surprised and de- 
lighted him in Mr. Malcolm was how "cheerful and 
open” he had turned out to be. There waa in this 
compliment a slight suggestion of envy, as though he 
who had embraced the world could not forbear to 
shrink a little from it while Mr. Malcolm, who had 
scorned great chunks of the world, could look upon it 
all with a mocking laugh. And it doea seem odd until 
you -think about it. Each was on the path that has no 
destination but tragedy. But Martin Luther King Jr. 
knew his doom and journeyed toward it with the 
closed face of resignation. Doom took Malcolm X a bit 
by surprise. Mr. Malcolm was the luckier of these 
two, however less large and usefully heroic his desti- 
ny may have been. 
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I have a dream 

that one day on the red hills of 
Georgia, the sons of former 
slaves and the sons of former 
slave-owners will be able to sit 
down together at the table of 
brotherhood ... I have a dream 
that my four little children will 
one day live in a nation where 
they will not be judged by the 
color of their skin, but by the 
content of their character. 

March on Washington, 

Aug. 28, 1963 







